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IT TAKES SPEED TO BUILD SHIPS! 
In the forefront of American ship joiners and hull outfitters, the Buckler 
Company of Portland, Ore., Washington, D. C., and New York, N. Y., out- 
fits the Kaiser Liberty Ships, aircraft carriers and landing craft. President 
George H. Buckler uses Electronic Dictation constantly to record vital coast- 
to-coast phone conversations, as well as for many other purposes. 












Miss Mary Mulligan, Secretary 
to Leonard G. Buckler, says: 
“Before the introduction of the 
Dictaphone machines into our of- 
fice, I found that many hours were 
wasted during the day taking dicta- 
tion. Interruptions for telephone 
calls, people seeking information 
on some problem, and after these 
interruptions the reading back of 
notes so as to get the trend of 
thought. With the Dictaphone ma- 
chines my employer can now dic- 
tate at any time during the day, or 
after office hours, with no worry 
about loss of time or interruptions. 
The transcriptions of these records 
can be made by myself or one of 
WILL YOUR GRADUATES our typists, at any time, which helps 

me to be a more competent secre- 

tary and makes our office a more 


BECOME SECRETARIES? _ ficient working organization.” 
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Daily more and more leading execu- 


<-> tives in business and government are FREE PORTFOLIO OF TEACHING AIDS 
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(_}\_@adopting Dictaphone Electronic Dic- 


Here are samples 
oftests, chartsand 
other materials of 
value to teachers 
ef Dictaphone 
Business Practice 

. all part of a 
carefully-plan- 
ned 50-hour 
course designed 
to accelerate your 


tation. 

If one of your graduates is competing for a po- 
sition as secretary to one of these top-ranking ex- 
ecutives, will she be chosen? 

Be sure that, insofar as preparation is concerned, 
you have given her every advantage. Today this 
automatically includes the complete Dictaphone 





Training Course. ret Dictaphone train- 
The Dictaphone Educational Division is always 
ready to help you with suggestions as to how the 
, EDUCATIONAL DIVISION JBE—12-44 


Dictaphone Training Course can be adjusted to 
the special requirements of your school. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please mail me your free portfolio of teaching aids. 


Educational Division 











Name 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
Se-hanl 
420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone City ie 
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Corporation, makers of dictating machines and other sound record- 
ing and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 
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PROGRESS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Progress is the watchword of business education. The path from such early courses as “Hand- 
writing after the Countinghouse Manner” to the highly specialized and diversified business training 
of today is marked by milestones of accomplishment, Recently outstanding has been the close align- 
ment of business education with the practices, procedures, and requirements of business. Great and 
significant as thes¢ accomplishments have been, much remains to be done if business education is to 
assume its full responsibility for supplying to industry and business skilled workers adequately trained 
to meet employment demands. Such a responsibility is an opportunity and a challenge to business 
educators. Its fulfillment will require concerted thought and action by business education personnel. 


The Days Ahead—Employment of business workers is determined by the extent and type of business 
activity. During the war there has been a shift from office and distributive occupations to war in- 
dustries and agencies. In many communities there already is a shift back to former types of employ- 
ment. For more than two years, approximately two thirds of the productive capacity and about half 
the total economic activity of the country have been devoted to war activities. 

It has been forecast from several sources that production for war purposes will be cut back 40 per 
cent when Germany collapses. If this change occurs in production approximately four million work- 
ers may be released from war work. These and other workers will be available for the production 
and distribution of much needed civilian goods. Thousands of office workers will have to shift from 
war production plants and government agencies to commercial and industrial areas of employment. 

Coincidental with reconversion will come the opening of the trade channels whereby these goods reach 
the hands of consumers. The resurgence of retail trade will create price competition and a reawaken- 
ing of business to the importance of the customer and his good will. 

Also, there undoubtedly will be a marked increase in the number and volume of service businesses 
and agencies that are an important part of our distributive economy such as insurance, credits, ad- 
vertising, banking and financing, and related establishments. 


Studying the Problems—Here then are the problems facing business educators in every community: 
(1) to take stock of the present program, (2) survey the extent and type of probable business devel- 
opments in the community and their implications for business education, and (3) plan the organization 
of a program that will keep pace with the facts obtained in the study. 

Such an approach could be worked out as follows: Plans could be made for a series of confer- 
ences in communities or a selected area. The major objective of the conferences would be to keep the 
business training program geared to business requirements. The present program of business edu- 
cation should be considered. Also scheduled for discussion should be the plans for meeting new 
demands, particularly in the secondary and adult areas. The answer to these questions will necessi- 
tate bringing together the available information on present and projected local business employment 
and the displacements and shifts of business workers in the early and late reconversion era. 

Conferences such as suggested, could be set up on a continuing basis. Committees of businessmen 
could be formed to participate in the work and to provide a basis for a mutual exchange of ideas on 
current developments in the respective areas and would act as a tie between the school and business. 


Today's Planning—The changeover from war production to the civilian goods probably will be 
gradual. Consequently many problems affecting business education will be “taken in stride.” How- 
ever, it is incumbent upon business educators to come to general agreement now upon the old “chest- 
nuts” that have been discussed. Little of import has been done about them. To mention only 
a few of these: drafting of reliable and valid ability and interest tests in business fields; determining 
standards and rates of production for business skill subjects; ironing out whether a course is non- 
vocational or vocational, and if the latter, where and to whom it should be given; setting up of ade- 
quate, authentic and up-to-date guidance services for business students and subjecting instructional 
content to the test of its direct relation to business practice and revising it accordingly. With these 
and related problems out of the way or under study, the services of business education may be made 
available in a satisfactory manner to those who come for training, information and understanding. 
Through getting today’s house in order, greater and more effective service may be given in the future. 


Professional and All-around Training—Intensive and specialized training for the business and office 
phases of war activities has occupied the attention of business education for some time. Much of 
it is still going on to meet the demand for new and replacement workers. Many of these workers, 
however, are recognizing the need for additional training, and are building up business skills and 
knowledge by returning to school on a part-time or evening basis. In this respect they may be con- 
sidered as preparing themselves for the status of a professional and experienced worker. This is 
distinctly a favorable trend. 

Consideration is required toward the giving of what may be termed all-around training to business 
students. Business workers in the future will have to have a better understanding of business insti- 
tutions, their functions and the procedures and practices used in conducting business affairs. With 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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‘THE WAR HAS TAUGHT 
BUSINESS MANY THINGS 
...AND THE NEED FOR 


MONROE TRAINED 


OFFICE HELP 
1S ONE OF THEM /” 


NOW is the time for planning 
... Let us work with you 


War conditions have caused a record demand 
for Monroe-trained graduates—a demand that 
will continue, for business has found them in- 
dispensable. Here are three ways that we can 
help you plan now for the future. (1) Recom- 
mend the proper machine equipment for your 
future needs. (2) Help you plan courses, and 
discuss and recommend text books, (3) Study 
the employment area you serve, to see if you 
can get prior:ty for equipment now. 





Call on your Monroe Representative or write 
our Educational Department—be ready to meet 
the demand for Monroe-trained students. 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe Adding- 
Calculator for schools only . . . let us explain its avail- 
ability under present conditions. 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE— 30-lesson course adapted to 
Monroe Educator — 50¢ including Teacher's Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—in 2 parts—ele- 
mentary and advanced. $1.50 including answers. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. =zcmzmmmoe 
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TRAINING MUST HAVE SUPPORT OF MANAGEMENT 


Management is usually not aware of the value of training in advance of its immediate need. This 
holds true in Government service as well as in private enterprise. Yet when an emergency occurs, 
management turns to training and expects immediate results. [Even then its attitude is rather naive. 


As Commander Frank Cushman, Head, Training Branch, Division of Shore Establishments and 
Civilian Personnel, Navy Department, recently suggested, management sometimes looks upon train- 
ing as a “commodity” which can be bought by the cartload and spread over fields that need im- 
provement. Moreover, it often expects to get results overnight, losing sight of the fact that a time 
element is involved. Even field crops must be given time to grow before they can be harvested. 
Training is not this type of commodity. If we let ourselves be misled into promising too much, 
the result will often be failure. 


The public often feels the same about education. I+ assumes that if it builds schools and hires 
teachers who meet the formal requirement that education will result automatically. In part, this 
has been the fault of teachers themselves bec*--se educators have been inclined to advocate the no- 
tion that merely going to school produces learning. 


In order to have good training programs on the job and worth-while education in the public 
schoo's, we must first determine what needs to be done. Then we must be sure that management 
and the public is sold on the idea of having such training given. Next we must provide for ade- 
quate facilities, careful selection of trainees and trainers, effective teaching, and competent super- 
vision. Finally, we must follow up to be sure that the training is used. If this basic but simple 
pattern is followed, there need be no fear that the public will fail to support the schools, or indus- 
try will fail to support organized training. In a complex industry, the hit-and-miss learning pro- 


cedures of previous periods simply can not be as efficient as training which has been set up on an 
organized basis. —Herbert A. Tonne 


INSTRUCTION IN ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


Except for the specific skills such as shorthand, typing, and machine operation, job training can 
best be given in the office. The war experience reemphasized this. The manner in which learning 
usually takes place on the job is, however so unsatisfactory that the school trainers feel compelled 
to give direct job training. When the apprenticeship system was discarded, nothing was put in 
its place. The attempts of the school trainers to give on-the-job training, however, have been only 
partly successful. 


The obvious solution has not been considered: making certain that the immediate job supervisors 
know how to train. The war experience shows us what could be done and how to do it. The schools 
must not neglect this service in the postwar period. 


In collegiate schools of business, for example, courses are given in business law, economics, 
statistics, business English, and almost every other topic that could be of possible value to the 
youthful manager. The schools neglect to provide him with skill in giving training, one of the key 
functions of the first-line supervisor. In the postwar period, this training need not be condensed 
into a ten-hour package. In a thirty-hour presentation, for example, the instruction could be given 
less superficially and some training given in organizing time tables and working out job break- 
downs. This would, of course, not give complete training in on-the-job instruction, but would 
help materially to avoid the completely accidental character of direct office learning. 


The schools devote more than four years of instruction to preparing teachers for pre-vocational 
teaching, and assume that the office supervisor can give involved job training instruction without 
any preparation. The result of this is that on-the-job training has usually been unplanned and ac- 
cidental. New workers learn in spite of, rather than because of, the help they receive from their 
supervisors. 


If on-the-job training is made efficient, pre-assignment training in the school can be limited to 
those things which can be best done in the school. It will usually be unnecessary to teach specifics 
because there will be assurance that training in specific application will be presented effectively on 
the job. Thus, because the teacher’s full effort can be devoted to it, the preliminary training will be 
given more efficiently. The business man will be given positive help because he will have been 
provided with competent on-the-job trainers. Such cooperation will, therefore, provide for a better 
understanding between business and school and thereby will help to keep school learning in close 
touch with the actual needs of business. The training of on-the-job office trainers has been a 
seriously neglected aspect of business education and is, therefore, a major opportunity. Here is a 
field of service for the collegiate school of business which can do much to improve the calibre of 
American business practice. —RHerbert A. Tonne 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES’ 
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HELP YOUR STUDENTS TO JOBS 
WITH A PEACETIME FUTURE! 


War’s tremendous demands on the produc- 
tive capacity of America placed a new em- 
phasis on business machines and business 
machine operators, for management had to 
have fast figuring . . . accurate figuring... 
more figuring. 


The new pace and scope of figuring will be 
carried into the competitive production that 
follows the war. An increased amount of 
detailed figure work will be needed in main- 
taining all kinds of accounting records—for 
the great number of governmental reports 
that will continue to be required, as well as 
for a better informed business management. 


Business machine operators will be in greater 
demand than ever before. 


Burroughs is prepared to help both public 
and private schools interested in providing 
students with better opportunities to develop 
various degrees of machine operating skill. 
The Burroughs Educational Division offers 
you, free of charge, tested suggestions for 
enlarging operator training programs, and 
up-to-the-minute information on newest 
operating techniques, practice programs, 
texts and materials. Just call your local Bur- 
roughs office or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


- Burroughs 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ° 
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PW@Readjustments in Business Education 


HisSE remarks are addressed 

specifically to public school busi- 
ness educators, but they will have 
important implications for private 
business schools. 

At the outset I should state that 
anyone who attempts to discuss the 
future of business education always 
has difficulty in differentiating 
trends, hopes, and mere wishful 
thinking. Probably there will be a 
sort of composite of all of these in 
my discussion of the topic, but my 
points of view are the result of long 
experience in this field, fortified by 
my most recent big city survey of 
business education which is just be- 
ing reported upon in Boston. 

Let me preface my comments on 
the future of business education by 
saying that the entire secondary 
school educational program is in for 
a complete overhauling, and_busi- 
ness education, which is of interest to 
at least half of our high school 
youth, cannot escape, even if it 
would, the drastic changes which 
will come to all of its contempo- 
raries. 


Need for Leadership 


In the reorganization and _ read- 
justment of business training pro- 
grams we shall need leadership that 
is willing and able to divest itself of 
the high degree of subject speciali- 
zation which long has hampered ef- 
forts to improve offerings in this 
feld of education. Individually we 
are shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, machine clerical practice, or 
other subject specialists, if not fa- 
natical adherents of some special 
system, who fritter away our time 
on the relatively trivial matters of 
our branch of the profession—func- 
tional vs. manual method of ap- 
proach in the teaching of shorthand; 
balance sheet vs. ledger or journal 
method of teaching bookkeeping; 
battery of machines for group teach- 
ing or single machines for rotating 
individual instruction in clerical prac- 
tice; social business subjects vs. an 
integrated course in principles of 
business. Thus we “fiddle” while 
business education almost literally 
burns”—is destroyed by unnoticed 
but potent forces outside our field. 
The fact that, regardless of which 
of the controversial methods is used, 
we fail to prepare people for the 
jobs they seek to enter, goes un- 
noticed. It concerns us little that in 
*An address given before the Commerce and 


Business Section, East lennessee  sducativa 
en Knoxville, Tennessee, October 27, 
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Associate Professor of Education, Emeritus 
Harvard University 


a typical city, 2000 of our youth go 
through a full year of shorthand, a 
thousand survive a second year and 
graduate, with but fewer than 200 
getting jobs which by any stretch of 
the stenographic teacher’s imagina- 
tion could be called “stenographic.” 
If only we have used the approved 
“functional” method, or ‘manual’ 
method, or what have you, we are 
content to let our graduates shift for 
themselves. 

That of 3115 youth who launch 
upon a program of bookkeeping 
training, only 350 survive the final 
vocational bookkeeping year, and 
that only a fraction of these are com- 
petent to “keep books” is of little con- 
cern to teachers whose “methods” 
are approved by current usage. 

That the “acquaintanceship” with 
office machines which we aim to give 
our boys and girls is far removed 
from occupational clerical ability 
seems not to disturb us at all. 


Drastic Reorganization 


In the days ahead we are going 
to give sound vocational training for 
available jobs and achieve at least 
initial employment standards, or we 
are going to be forced to drop the 
vocational objective from our field; 
in which case business education as 
such will pass off the scene, since it 
will have lost the one differentiating 
characteristic which justifies its re- 
tention as a separate, truly function- 
ing department of education. It will 
be recognized only as “general” edu- 
cation, will be adapted to the uses 
of a general education program, and 
will be divided among the other de- 
partments of the secondary school; 
or, if departmental barriers are 
broken down, as they should be, 
it will be added to the reservoir 
of common knowledge and person- 
ally useful skills from which teach- 
ers will draw their instruction ma- 
terials without much regard for 
their departmental characteristics. 

I repeat that we need more un- 
specialized and competent leadership 
in our field, not to prevent the disap- 
pearance of vocational business 
training from the secondary school 
level, but to have a hand in the re- 
organization that is bound to come 
about at this level, to see to it that 
what has been so badly done in the 
secondary school is done better at 
the next higher level, and to coop- 


erate intelligently with’ others in at- 
tempts to use properly what is re- 
tained in the high school as general 
education. 

It is my firm conviction that voca- 
tional business training has been 
badly done in the high school, that 
influences beyond our control are 
forcing an upgrading of this kind of 
training at a greatly accelerated 
tempo because of the training needs 
of former military personnel, and 
that in the not too distant future 
what remains of business education 
in the high school will be almost 
wholly non-vocational. 

Should such a reorganization of 
this field be disturbing to those who 
are serving in it? Only to those 
who fail to see the handwriting on 
the wall, and who fail to make suit- 
able professional readjustments in 
keeping with the reorganization of the 
program which is taking place. A 
brief discussion of the changes which 
may be expected will serve to point 
the way for each commercial teacher 
to begin now planning the profes- 
sional readjustments he will need to 
make to hold his place in a greatly 
changed educational program. 

These are some of the changes we 
may expect. 


Objectives Must be Realistic 


There will be full recognition of 
the fact that our objectives are wholly 
out of line with reality. The rela- 
tive numerical and _ stepping-stone 
importance of the traditional office 
jobs—you know what they are—will 
be better understood and implement- 
ed in the training program. And, 
what may be even quite as important, 
newer methods of communication, 
recording, duplicating, etc., will be 
taken into account, even if in doing 
so we have to teach something other 
than our beloved shorthand and 
bookkeeping. 

There will be greater recognition 
given to the fact that where the de- 
velopment of skills of almost any 
kind is a part of our objective, cer- 
tain aptitudes and interests are re- 
quired, and that only those who have 
what it takes to achieve the objective 
sought should be encouraged, yea, 
permitted, to enroll for the training 
involved. 


Guidance Basic to Job Training 


There will be recognition of the 
patent fact that a fgrerunner of every 
vocational business course must be 
adequate result-getting guidance to 
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the end that choices of training ob- 
jectives will be in line with the pros- 
pective students’ talents. Nor will 
the guidance function be completed 
at the prevocational level ; it will con- 
tinue throughout the training pro- 
gram to see to it that readjustments 
are made if and when earlier wrong 
choice becomes obvious, and to help 
the student whose earlier choice 
proves correct, in his selection of an 
ultimate career goal for which to 
prepare later through training or ex- 
perience or both—this latter in rec- 
ognition of the fact that initial-con- 
tact jobs for which we train can 
scarcely be the proper end-points of 
a business career. 

In the guidance process all known 
means of determining aptitudes, in- 
terests, and abilities will be used, 
and there will be full recognition of 
the fact that we now have proper 
prognostic media which if used in- 
telligently and widely would prevent 
the 50 per cent, or more, misfits in 
our vocational business department 
—notably in stenographic courses. 
In this matter the defeatist attitude 
concerning prognosis will give way 
to constructive thinking followed by 
more active experimentation. 

It will be admitted that vocational 
training, to be effective, must be 
given at the point of use, and that 
this means a systematic upgrading 
of vocational business training, es- 
pecially that for stenographic, book- 
keeping, and sales jobs, in the light 
of a strong trend upwards in the 
initial employment age for such jobs 
and the increasing numbers of train- 
ing agencies at the higher level. 


Background Training 


Every committee report, associ- 
ational yearbook, or other serious 
publication dealing with commercial 
curricula for the past half century 
has stressed the need for back- 
ground business courses as a part of 
a vocational training program. Yet, 
not 10 per cent of those who are this 
day pursuing such programs are en- 
rolled in any course that adequately 
implements this idea as a part of 
their training. Something more than 
lip-service will be given to this fea- 
ture of business training in the fu- 
ture. 


Basic Skills 


There will be more realism in the 
standards of achievement which are 
set for graduation from vocational 
business courses. Basic skills will 
be recognized for what they are— 
foundations upon which to develop 
occupational skills or all-around oc- 
cupational competence—and not be 
thought of as the culmination of a 
training program. It will be recog- 
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nized that a copyist (however fast) 
is not a commercial typist ; that there 
is almost no straight copying to be 
done in the office; that ability to take 
a letter or two. (500 words) which 
are read after the fashion of class- 
room dictation is no evidence of 
ability to take original dictation for 
an hour under office conditions ; that 
ability to transcribe a short letter or 
two at 20 words-a-minute is no evi- 
dence of ability to get out a day’s 
work and earn a day’s pay in this 
field of service; that 9914 per cent 
accuracy in transcribing one’s notes 
is nothing te brag about if that 14 per 
cent of error represents an uncorrect- 
able one; that ability to pass an ob- 
jective bookkeeping test is no evi- 
dence of bookkeeping ability; and 
that an “‘acquaintanceship” with office 
machines is not enough to enable one 
to do machine clerical work in an 
office 
Job Contacts 


The need for actual job contacts 
as the culmination of sound voca- 
tional business training will be rec- 
ognized in the field of office training, 
even as it has long been recognized 


‘and implemented in other areas of 


vocational training under federal 
and state acts. 

The tremendous waste of time 
now involved in the development of 
basic skills will be recognized and 
something done about it. Scheol 
authorities, once they investigate this 
matter, will no longer be content to 
absorb from one-fourth to one-third 
of the valuable school time of youth 
learning the typewriter keyboard and 
acquiring prevocational basic skill, 
learning a shorthand system and ac- 
quiring ability to transcribe it up to 
prevocational requirements, or learn- 
ing the basic principles of bookkeep- 
ing, without acquiring occupational 
proficiency in any of the occupations 
represented. 

The utter futility of attempting 
any vocational business training in 
small high schools will be slowly 
recognized, and the regional voca- 
tional school will be utilized by small 
communities that wish to equalize 
educational opportunity for their 
youth, and to do it well at less ex- 
pense than the maintenance of futile 
local training courses makes neces- 
sary. 

There are many more details of 
readjustment that could be men- 
tioned. But enough has been said 
to justify the following statement as 
a basis for a few constructive pro- 
posals : 


Upgrading of Job Training 


If we are going to select real vo- 
cational objectives, set up adequate 


programs to meet their initial-co 
tact’ job requirements, give vocatio; 
al training at the point of use, pr 
vide adequate prevocational or bag 
training, include at proper points a 
propriate background and _ relat 
work, conserve high school time {i 
adequate sound general educati 
and contribute something to it, ay 
make sure that only those who ha; 
what it takes to complete succes 
fully the program of vocation: 
training selected, we are going | 
upgrade to the post-high-school ley 
all vocational business training fj 
stenographic, selling, and bookkee) 
ing positions. 

Thus we see why we as comme: 
cial teachers should be alert to wh 
is taking place, consider carefull 
what we should be doing about i 
and take a hand in inevitable rea( 
justments in our field, some of ther 
at once, others soon, and still other 
in the more remote future. Let w 
not be caught napping as the histor 
teachers were when social studid 
upset their thinking ; or as the mathe 
matics teachers were when the sang 
tity of the traditional mathematic 
courses was challenged; or as th 
classics teachers were when. thej 
stronghold was invaded. Let us ne 
be put on the defensive by educ 
tional administrators and others out 
side our field; but rather let us at 
tack the many problems confrontiy 
us and set our own house in orde 
while there is yet time to do so. 

But, you say, haven’t you read w 
out of the secondary school field en 
tirely? By no means. To prove thi 
I shall show that there still will re 
main an important segment of bus: 
ness education—by whatever nam 
it may be called—in the high school 
by citing some of the courses tha 
may remain, or be added, at thi 
level. 


Exploration and Try Out 
To provide for exploratory an 
try-out experiences that should bj 
helpful in the choice of a vocatioi 
there will be a first course in bus: 
ness especially designed for that pur 
pose while not omitting attention ti 


its general educational values 4 
fundamental personal economics. 

To provide at least the beginnings 
of understanding of principles 0 
business as a social service agency 
as well as a potential career field, 
there will be courses based on soci 
business materials usually identified 
with economic geography, busines 
law, business economics, and_ bust 
ness organization, but perhaps inte 
grated in such a way as to enhant 
their values at the secondary schod 
level. 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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The 1944 Income Tax Law 
As Applied to Individuals 


by Earl S. Dickerson 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston, Illinois 


N the last few years millions of 
people who previously were exempt 
have become subject to income tax 
payments and, at the same time, a 
most complicated income tax system 
has been in force. The climax was 
reached in the Tax Act of 1943 which 
consisted of using the net taxable in- 
come, the victory tax net income, and 
the forgiveness features in the com- 
putation of the tax for the year. The 
Tax Act of 1944 has been very much 
simplified. It is the purpose of this 
article to emphasize some of the ma- 
jor points that show how this has 
been done. 

Income earned during 1944 will be 
taxed at the rates as proposed in the 
new act. Tax forms reflecting these 
simplified features will be available 
immediately after the first of the 
year, and will be used in filing a re- 
turn on or before March 15, 1945. 


Collector May Determine Tax 


This year’s tax return may be 
eliminated by the mass of lower in- 
come wage and salary earners by per- 
mitting the collector of internal reve- 
nue to compute the tax. Individuals 
may have the collector determine the 
tax if (1) their gross incomes are 
less than $5,000; (2) their incomes 
not subject to withholding do not ex- 
ceed $100; or (3) their incomes are 
derived entirely from compensation 
for personal services, dividends, and 
interest. 

If the taxpayer wishes the collector 
of internal revenue to determine his 
tax, he will answer several questions 
on the back of the original withhold- 
ing receipt received from his em- 
plover, sign the statement, and mail 
it to the collector without any pay- 
ment, being sure to attach all original 
withholding receipts received by him. 
Among the questions to be answered 
will be the number and names of de- 
pendents and the total amount of 
wages or other income earned. The 
taxpayer has then only to wait until 
he hears from the collector. After 
figuring the tax, if any additional 
payment is due, the collector will send 
a bill that is to be paid within 30 days. 
If the tax is overpaid, a refund will 
be made by the collector. 
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If ahusbandand wifehave combined 
incomes that total less than $5,000, 
or combined other income not sub- 
ject to withholding tax of $100 or 
less and all income is from compen- 
sation for personal services, interest, 
or dividends, they are permitted to 
fill out one of their original with- 
holding receipts showing the income 
of each spouse and attach all their 
other receipts to it. From this data 
the collector will figure the tax both 
jointly and separately, billing the tax- 
payer for the smaller amount. If 


inccme tax has become a youth 
too; it should be included in 
our bookkeeping syllabus. 


Since 
problem, 


their combined incomes equal $5,000 
or more, then each may file a sepa- 
rate return and the tax will be com- 
puted separately by the collector. 


Supplement T Tax Table 


If the taxpayer wishes to compute 
his own tax, it will be necessary to file 
a return which has been greatly sim- 
plified over previous years. The regu- 
lar return will include the Supple- 
ment T Tax Table for the assistance 
of those taxpayers who elect to use 
it and who meet the requirements 
mentioned above. It is the same table 
as the one.used by the collector of in- 
ternal revenue in determining the tax 
for those who file withholding re- 
ceipts. This table consists of a col- 
umn for Adjusted Gross Income 
ranging from $0 up to but not includ- 


ing $5,000 broken down into brackets 
of $25 up to $3,000 and in brackets 
of $50 from $3,000 to $5000. Another 
column called “Number of Surtax 
Exemptions” is broken down into five 
parts for one, two, three, four, and 
five or more exemptions for the ad- 
justed gross income up to but not in- 
cluding $2,300 and into nine parts | 
for one to nine or more exemptions 
up to but not including $5,000. 

The computation of the tax by 
means of the Supplement T Tax 
Table allows the taxpayer approxi- 
mately ten per cent of his adjusted 
gross income for deductions in lieu 
of listing such items. If the tax- 
payer has an adjusted gross income 
of $5,000 or more he is permitted to 
use a flat deduction of $500 instead 
of listing the deductions such as con- 
tributions, interest, taxes, extraordi- 
nary medical expenses, etc. If the 
optional standard deduction is used 
by the husband on a separate return, 
then the wife must compute the tax 
on her separate return from the T 
Tax Table. 


Adjusted Gross Income 


The adjusted gross income is a 
new term used this year, and for the 
wage earner is defined as gross wages 
or salary less expenses of travel or 
lodging while away from home in 
connection with his emp'oyment. For 
most wage earners the adjusted gross 
income will be the total income. For 
those engaged in business, the ad- 
justed gross income will consist of 
the gross income less the expenses in 
obtaining the income. 


Surtax Exemptions 


The 1944 Act, for the first time, in- 
traduces a system of uniform per- 
capita exemptions of $500 per person 
for surtax purposes. A husband and 
wife, therefore, would receive an ex- 
emption of $500 each, or $1,000 as a 
married couple. In addition $500 is 
allowed for each dependent. For 
example, a husband and wife with 
two dependent children would receive 
a deduction of $2,000 on a joint re- 
turn. If the Supplement T Tax 
Table is used, the amount of taxes 
for the year would be found in Col- 
umn 4 of “Number of Surtax Ex- 
emptions.” Thus if the taxpayer 
earns $2,500 as salary for 1944 and 
has a wife and two dependent chil- 
dren, his income tax for the year 
would be $105. 

The head of family relationship 
has been discarded and is treated the 
same as a married person. Under the 
prior law the head of family did not 
take a credit for the first dependent 
who put him in this class. Under the 
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new law the taxpayer receives a $500 
exemption for himself plus $500 for 
the first dependent. For instance, the 
taxpayer who receives a salary total- 
ing $3,500 and who maintains a home 
for his aged parent will be granted 
a deduction of $1,000; and if the 
Supplement T Tax Table is used 
would find the amount of taxes for 
the year in Column 2 of “Number of 
Surtax Exemptions.” The amount 
of tax for this taxpayer would be 
$518. 

Joint or separate returns may be 
filed at the option of the taxpayer as 
in the past. On a joint return the 
combined surtax exemption will be 
$500 for each spouse or $1,000 as 
against $1,200 in 1943. If one spouse 
has no income and the other files a 
separate return he may claim the full 
$1,000 exemption. If both husband 
and wife have incomes and file sepa- 
rately, they must take an exemption 
of $500 each since the allowance can 
not be divided. 


Dependency Relationship 


The much-debated dependency re- 
lationship has been drastically modi- 
fied with a flat $500 exemption for 
each dependent against the $350 or 
$385 exemption of last year depend- 
ing whether Form 1040 or 1040A 
return was filed. The Act removes 
the requirement that to receive a 
credit the dependent must be under 
eighteen years of age or incapable of 
self-support. Instead, the Act pro- 
vides that the taxpayer may claim as 
a dependent anyone for whom he fur- 
nishes chief support if that person is 
closely related to him and has _ not 
himself received an income of $500 
or more for the year. 

What constitutes relationship is 
set forth by the Act as follows: “Son 
or daughter or their descendants ; 
stepson, stepdaughter, brother, sister, 
stepbrother, stepsister; father or 
mother or an ancestor of either; a 
stepfather or a stepmother; a son or 
daughter of a brother or sister; 
brother or sister of a father or 
mother; son-in-law, daughter-in-law, 
father-in-law, mother-in-law, bro- 
ther-in-law, or sister-in-law.” Legal 
adoption is considered as blood rela- 
tionship. This, as one may note, is 
a rather extensive coverage. Many 
taxpayers have felt that for depen- 
dent children eighteen or over and 
attending college a credit should have 
been allowed. The Tax Act of 1944 
grants this privilege and permits a 
dependency credit for a son or daugh- 
ter at school who is eighteen or over. 
However, if the dependent has an in- 
come of $500 or more he will have to 
file his own return and obviously 
cannot be claimed as a dependent. 
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Another arithmetical calculation is 
eliminated by the dependency allow- 
ance being based solely on chief sup- 
port. In the past credit for a depen- 
dent was allowed only for that part 
of the year that the dependent was 
under eighteen years of age. The 
law now states that if a child is born 
or becomes eighteen at any time dur- 
ing the year, the taxpayer may claim 
the full exemption ($500) so long as 
he furnished the chief support during 
that part of the year in which the 
child was alive or was over eighteen 
years of age. The eligibility of a man 
and wife to file a joint return will 
depend upon their marital status as 
of the last day of the year. 

In the past the Federal law pat- 
terned after state law in regard to the 
earnings of children under eighteen 
years of age, and required that such 
earnings be included in the income of 
his parent unless the earnings of the 
dependent were enough that a return 
was filed by him. The 1944 Act ex- 
cludes the amount from the parent’s 
income whether the child is eighteen 
or not. If the dependent receives 
$500 or more gross income, he must 
file a return of his own and, of 
course, can not be claimed as a de- 
pendent by the parent. On the other 
hand, one who is claimed as a depen- 
dent is entitled to a refund of any tax 
withheld from his wages. This is 
done by sending the collector of inter- 
nal revenue the statement or state- 
ments from the employer or employ- 
ers that are given him at the end of 
the year showing the amount of 
wages received and tax withheld. 


—_> —_-> > 


Con.soutions and Medica: 
Deductions 

The method of computing the 
maximum allowance for contributions 
is now 15 per cent of the adjusted 
gross income instead of 15 per cent 
of the net income computed without 
regard to this deduction and the <e- 
duction for medical expenses. Simi- 
larly, under the new law medical ex- 
penses are deductible only to the ex- 
tent that they exceed 5 per cent of the 
adjusted gross income instead of 5 
per cent of net income computed 
without regard to this deduction. 
These two changes greatly simplify 
the figuring of two of the most dilf- 

cult deductions on the tax forms. 


Summary 

In this article an attempt has been 
made to set forth the new features 
that are necessary for the taxpayer 
to know in order that he may more 
intelligently make out his return for 
this year. It is impossible to cover 
every contingency and answer every 
question that might arise in the tax- 
payer’s mind. For many of these de- 
tailed answers the reader is referred 
to the numerous reliable income tax 
booklets that can be purchased at al- 
most every bookstore throughout the 
country. In these booklets, too, will 
be various illustrations including the 
Supplement T Tax Table that has 
been referred to so frequently in this 
discussion. If, in this article, the tax- 
payer has had called to his attention 
some significant points that will make 
the filing of his return easier, then its 
purpose will have been  accom- 
plished. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re 


spect—‘“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 


questions, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


interest to all. 


Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last page in 


the book you'll find the answer to this question. 


What are the effects of 
war on consumer education? 


—_> —_—_> > 
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yutions At the beginning of the War, the by Herbert A. Tonne normal supervision. Again this is 
[justed [§ nee:i for expanding our industrial op- in line with good classroom teaching 
‘r cent M erations was immediately apparent. On Leave of Absence from procedure, whereby after testing, 
rithout Schools provided 24-hour training New York University further training and practice is given 
he de- @ programs for potential workers in until the learner has mastered the 
Simi- J certain communities. The job of 7 : cos topic. 

-al ex- JB training was simplified by breaking Over a million supervisors = 

he ex- up complicated occupations into dustry, government, and business Need for Time-Tables and 


have taken the ten-hour J.1.T. pro- 
gram. Its influence upon effective 
training procedures on-the-job, 


which could be Breakdowns 


and then having 


elements 
easily, 


simple 
learned 


of the 


| of 5 The second session emphasizes 


iputed § skilled workers supervise the job of pro s ae . - 
iction, || putting the detailed elements to- therefore is likely to be great. The Mig — _ a eo . 
nplify gether. In order to provide an ade- implication of this program for turnover pe because it is desieahile 
t diffi. J quate number of supervisors, it was vocational business education are to have alternates available for each 


iS. necessary to take almost all the com- made evident in this article, 
petent workers off the job and con- 
vert them into trainers. In many 
cases, their primary work was train- 
ing new workers to do a segment of 
the work which they had been doing 
for several years. Many of these 
trainers failed to realize the prob- er. 


job, the potential supervisor or in- 
structor is showed how to make a 
training time-table. This time-table 
is simply a check list of unit jobs to 
be done, measured against the work- 
er who can do the job. Thus, the 
supervisor can see whether training 
is needed in any given job in order 
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presented, demonstrated, and em- 

phasized. These steps are: 

Step I. Preparation of the Learn- 
The instructor puts the learner 


cover lems of the learner. at ease. He questions him to deter- 49 make sure that he has an adequate 
every Under normal conditions, it was mine his background, experience, and ice of trained workers avenalie 
e tax- possible for people to learn merely knowledge in order to find out where and can follow through on the train- 
se de- by observation, by casual correction, to begin instruction. Interest is : ' S ; 


ing that must be given. 


erred @ and time serving. This procedure aroused in the new job or skill to be Coupled with this, the trainer is 
S, ‘ 


e a was very wasteful, but when ef- taught. The instructor thereby gets <powed how to make a job break- 
at al- ficiency was not of paramount im- the learner in a receptive attitude of gown 


This is simply a listing of 
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the important steps that must be fol- 


portance, it worked moderately satis- mind. It is in agreement with the 
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schools, students were taught sub- 
jects whether they were interested or 
not. 

Step II. A small unit of the en- 


They had to be better immediately 
than the supervisors under normal 
conditions. 

To meet this need, Training With- 


carbon copies, one of the steps is to 
insert carbon paper between sheets 
of typing paper. The new typist 
must be warned to put in the carbon 
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in Industry, a service of the War 
Manpower Commission, set up a 
course in Job Instructor Training to 
give those with responsibility for in- 
structing workers short, intensive, 
and practical training in the most ef- 
fective way to teach a worker a new 
job or a new skill. The training was 
condensed into five 2-hour sessions 
scheduled to fit the shifts and con- 
veniences of participants. 

In Session One, the supervisor- 
instructor who was to do the training 
is shown how mere telling is not 
sufficient. This is made evident by 
dramatic presentation of a unit of 
industrial job learning (the fire un- 
derwriter’s knot). When the group 
are merely told how to make the knot, 
they cannot do the task. When they 
are merely shown by a single dem- 
onstration, they again have not 
learned. When, however, showing, 
telling, and illustration in a proper 
environment with due consideration 
to the location of the learner and 
trainer is considered, the learner al- 
most inevitably learns correctly. The 
four basic steps of good training are 
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tire job involving not more than ten 
steps is taught the learner. The 
actual presentation of new knowl- 
edge and duties is given in such a 
way that the most effective methods 
are made clear. 

Step III. Performance and trial 
for the learner. In this step, the in- 
structor finds out whether the learner 
can perform the new job under the 
observations of the instructor. He 
tests the learner’s grasp of related 
knowledge, corrects errors in per- 
formance, re-instructs on points not 
thoroughly mastered in the presenta- 
tion step, and questions and makes 
sure the learner knows the details of 
the job. This again is in line with 
good group instruction procedure— 
practice makes perfect. 

Step IV. Follow-up is basic to 
good training. It includes extra 
close supervision during the early 
hours or days after the learner is 
“turned loose” on the new job. A 
close check is kept to make sure that 
the learner is following instructions. 
This continues until the worker is 
able to proceed with no more than 





paper face backward. Each step in 
the process and each caution point 
must be written down so that the 
trainer himself will not neglect to 
teach them and so that others can do 
the training job if he is not available. 
Thus it can be seen that Job In- 
structor Training, not only involves 
training, but good operational pro- 
cedures. 

No supervisor or group leader 
who was drilled and coached in this 
intensive training can help but step 
up his effectiveness as a job in- 
structor. These principles apply 
wherever instruction is required, 
whether it be in training a new 
worker, or in upgrading present em- 
ployees for higher skilled jobs. 
Workers will be trained in less time 
when these practical and experience- 
tested principles of good job in- 
struction are applied. 


Good Practice Makes the Master 


The three remaining sessions of 
the Job Instructor Training Pro- 
gram are devoted to actual practice 
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and drill in instruction. In these 
practice sessions, members of the 
group bring in actual jobs which 
they themselves have to teach. They 
put on instructional demonstrations 
teaching the job to another member 
of the group. Each such demonstra- 
tion is followed by constructive criti- 
cism by the trainer and by the mem- 
bers of the group. Throughout 
drill sessions, repeated emphasis is 
placed upon the four basic steps of 
instruction. Added knacks and in- 
structional devices are presented. 
Thus, members of the group learn 
to do by doing. The point is em- 
phasized that it is the responsibility 
of the instructor to assure learning. 
“If the learner hasn’t learned, the 
teacher hasn’t taught” is the phrase 
emphasized and re-emphasized in the 
presentation. 


Training Conditions 


This training was made available 
for war industry without cost 
through Federal funds. The prin- 
ciples of job instruction have been 
used in some form or other in Amer- 
ican industry for at least 25 years. 
The ten-hour program was worked 
up by a group of the Nation’s lead- 
ers in industrial training. Groups are 
composed of ten to twelve super- 
visors so that there will be sufficient 
time for actual individual practice. 
Thus, there can be assurance that 
the training will not be a discussion 
of theory, but a procedure whereby 
participants will spend their time 
actually doing the instruction job. 


Limitations of JIT 


The Job Instructor Training Pro- 
gram, as well as the other two major 
training units organized by Training 
Within Industry—Job Methods 
Training and Job Relations Training 
—did not have simple sailing. At 
first there was little genuine follow- 
up. This was soon corrected by set- 
ting up extensive programs for Job 
Instructor Trainizg follow through. 
More recently, the Army Service 
Forces have set up a service of four 
strip films which graphically present 
the problem and supplement the 
initial training program. This train- 
ing can be given after the ten-hour 
programs in three sessions to total 
about five hours. It simply reiterates 
the basic story in modified form and 
serves as an effective means of re- 
teaching. 

Second, the Job Instructor Train- 
ing was sometimes given by persons 
who did not know enough about the 
actual plant operations. In certain 
of the governmental services and in- 
dustrial plants, this is being avoided 
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by having fulltime trainers connected 
with the immediate installation give 
the training. Outsiders who come 
in for ten hours at a time sometimes 
know little or nothing about the ac- 
tual working conditions and are not 
always in a position to undertake the 
adequate follow-up required. 


The Supervisor Must Make 
All Adaptations 


Third in the weaknesses of the 
Job Instructor Training Program 
was the fact that all of the adapta- 
tion of the learning procedure must 
be done on the job. The basic train- 
ing gives the pattern, but the adapta- 
tion must be undertaken by the indi- 
vidual supervisor who has had no 
background of teaching. The learn- 
ing has not always been successful 
because the presentation of the fire 
underwriter’s knot is not a typical 
learning or a job situation. This is 
particularly true in the case of office- 
clerical work. 

Some trainers who have carried on 
JIT programs for clerical super- 
visors have insisted that the demon- 
strators give learning situations im- 
mediately connected with their jobs. 
It requires more time and planning 
to develop a procedure for getting 
good paper-work demonstrations 
than do those concerned with me- 
chanical training. Thus, all the 
adaptation of the procedure rests 
upon a supervisor often recently ap- 
pointed in a rather low-salaried 
group. This worker must adapt the 
technique suggested while the train- 
ers simply present the basic prin- 
ciples. 


Some Jobs Cannot Always be 
Broken into Learning Units 


The training pattern ignores the 
fact that many jobs involve far more 
than seven or eight learning steps. 
Some jobs by their very nature can- 
not be simplified. The job is a unit 
involving thirty or forty steps. Ob- 
viously, all jobs can and must for 
successful learning be broken into 
learning units. Supervisors find this 
very difficult to understand. If we 
try to teach the whole of an intricate 
job, the learner gets learning indi- 
gestion just as the boy who con- 
sumes a whole pie gets physical indi- 
gestion. We must learn to eat a 
slice at a time for wholesome con- 
sumption. Yet, until the various 
learning jobs have been consumed 
and adequately integrated, the indi- 
vidual slices of learning are of little 
job vaiue. This delay is very try- 
ing to the supervisor who needs 
trained workers now and not a week 
from now. Learning must be under- 


taken in terms of small units. Nev- 
ertheless, the situation remains and 
must remain artificial until all the 
individual learning units have been 
integrated into a complete whole— 
the whole job. 


Teachers Still Need Extensive 
Training 

As has been pointed out, Job In- 
structor Training as organized by 
Training Within Industry is a ten- 
hour package. If it is done by 
mediocre trainers who have had no 
teaching background themselves, it 
tends to be weak. Therefore, be- 
cause of the limited training ex- 
perience of some of the trainers, the 
leaders in TWI insist on exact fol- 
lowing of the pattern. In brief, the 
pattern organized by TWI is sound, 
but it will not solve all industrial 
training problems. Good _ teaching 
still takes time and still costs money. 
No single solution can give us a 
miracle short-cut to the sudden ac- 
quisition of job skills. 


What Can the Schools 
Get from JIT? 


Any school teacher who neglects 
the valuable lessons that can be 
learned from the TWI program is 
unprogressive and narrow-minded. 
It is true that the JIT program can- 
not be utilized without serious re- 
vision for school teaching purposes. 
JIT still does not make mediocre 
persons good teachers just as a four 
year teacher-training program does 
not make persons good teachers. 


The Lessons We Can Get 
From JIT 


On the positive side, however, 
there are many sound ideas in the 


TWI program. First, is the gospel 
—teach a little at a time and provide 
for overlearning. This has _ been 
one of the outstanding shortcomings 
of the modern teaching. Job In- 
structor Training sharply contra- 
dicts this and emphasizes the neces- 
sity for overlearning. Commercial 
teachers have for a long time known 
this and practiced the lesson. Note 
the persistent effort of stenography 
teachers to achieve overlearning in 
both shorthand and typewriting and 
the insistence on the part of book- 
keeping teachers that students know 
the basic elements before they begin 
to elaborate upon them. A cause 
for weakness in some JIT programs 
has been that trainers did not follow 
their own teaching in providing for 
overlearning and adequate follow-up. 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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the Office* 


Management is not confined only 
to the direction of subordinates but 
involves, also, relationship with su- 
periors, associates and those sections 
of the general public with whom we 
come in contact and over whom we 


in 


Relations 
by L. C. Hart 


Vice-President, Johns-Manville 
Sales Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


Human 


ARLYLE said, “That man is the 

most original who is able to 
adapt from the greatest number of 
sources. 

No claim is made, therefore, to 


crealive imagination or pride of au- 
thorship, but rather to synthetic adap- 
tation of thoughts, ideas, techniques 
and procedures, gleaned from experi- 
ence and from exposure to people. 
As every one engaged in personnel 
work quickly comes to realize, we in 
management are dealing continuously 
with that most delicate and sensitive 
mechanism known to science, the hu- 
man personality. In many respects 
it is unpredictable. We must, there- 
fore, be ever on the alert to detect, in 
advance if possible, a change of 


thought, an emotional reaction or per- 


haps a temporary lapse of conscious- 
ness, in order to deal intelligently 
with any one of the many psychologi- 
cal situations which is likely to arise. 
Such phenomena are frequently so 
spontaneous and illogical that we are 
not given the opportunity to “reason 
why.” Nevertheless, the issue must 
be met effectively if we are to attain 
those objectives of management; in- 
telligent performance, profitable re- 
sults and mutual contentment. Fail- 
ure to meet such issues squarely fre- 
quently results in personal frustra- 
tion, unnecessary inhibitions or in- 
feriority complexes. 

In all management, the primary 
need is to maintain balance between 
the two phases of managerial work, 
system and personal leadership. Both 
are essential. Neither can accom- 
plish much without the other. Neces- 


* Adapted with permission from the National 
Office Management Association Proceedings, 1944, 


sarily, for each peculiar type of busi- 
ness, there has been developed a sys- 
tematic operation. Organized rou- 
tine, however, exists for only one 
purpose—to make personal leader- 
ship more effective. 

The risk faced by every person 
with managerial responsibility is that 
of over-emphasizing one side of the 
work at the expense of the other. 
One may devote so much of his time 
to “paper work” that personal con- 
tacts become inadequate. Another 
may concentrate so much on personal 
contacts that he can not find time to 
keep abreast of his routine duties. 
Partly, this risk arises from tempera- 
ment. Each man tends to stress most 
heavily the type of work which he 
likes best and which he knows he can 
do best. But the real task of every 
manager is to do a balanced job. 

Management means control and 
control means action. The natural 
functions of all management are 
guidance and control. Management 
succeeds not by what it has accom- 
plished in the past but by its ability to 
control what is happening at present 
and what is going to happen in the 
future. Svstem is essential but is 
effective only if it leads to action. 
The record of what has happened is 
merely history. As history it may 
serve bookkeeping purposes. If it 
stops at this point, however, it misses 
its major function as a tool of man- 
agement. 

The real question facing all man- 
agement is “what to do next?” Any 
management routine which ends with 
this question, either unasked or un- 


answered, is a waste of precious time. 


The heart of management is 
change. Management effort must con- 
stantly be exerted in two quite dif- 
ferent directions. On the one hand, 
there is the necessity of getting the 
known methods used consistently by 
all subordinates. On the other hand, 
there is the equal necessity of creat- 
ing and establishing still better 
methods. 


















have no administrative control. 


Handling Superiors 


Let us consider first our immediate 
superiors and higher executives. 
“Handling the boss“ intelligently is 
truly a science and an art in which, 
unfortunately, too few persons are 
adept. The science is ‘knowing how” 
and the art is the “technique of exe- 
cution.” To be efficient in this phase 
of human relations, the individual 
must be a constant student of the 
temperament, moods, methods and 
ambitions of the “boss.” He must di- 
rect his efforts and pattern his opera- 
tions in accordance with the known 
wishes and the desired objectives of 
his superior. I do not imply by this 
statement any semblance of ‘apple 
polishing.” No real executive re- 
spects a ‘“‘yes” man. But I do mean 
there is always a proper time and 
method or avenue of “approach.” 


Contacts with the Public 


Managerial contacts with the pub- 
lic usually involve interviews with 
visitors at the office. They may be 
customers of the company or appli- 
cants for employment but in all cases 
they are invariably potential custo- 
mers. With this thought kept con- 
stantly uppermost in mind through- 
out every interview, a manager is 
reasonably certain to perform his job 
of public relations effectively. 

Perhaps the most difficult indi- 
vidual to ‘‘handle” is the disgruntled 
customer whose patience has been ex- 
hausted and who, as a last resort, 
makes the effort to call at the office 
for a final showdown. In dealing with 
an angry, or emotionally upset indi- 
vidual of this type, there is, in my 
opinion, only one dependable tech- 
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nique which provides reasonable as- 
surance of a mutually satisfactory 
outcome. That technique is nothing 
more or less than inducing “defla- 
tion” in an emotionally “inflated” 
personality. Argument at this stage 
is dynamite. It raises his “guard” 
and tends only to increase “inflation” 
and produce inevitable explosion. 
Temperamental “deflation” can usu- 
ally be induced by permitting the in- 
dividual to get everything “off his 
chest” and is gradually encouraged 
by sympathetic listening. Until the 
period of “deflation” has completely 
run its course, one must “spar for 
time.” 

It is surprising how easily pro- 
ficiency can be acquired in this art of 
sparring with a little practice. Some- 
times nothing more than a confused 
or amazed expression on the face 
during the tirade is all that is neces- 
sary. As deflation progresses, oppor- 
tunity is offered to encourage the 
process through the injection of sim- 
ple and inoffensive expressions and 
statements, such as, “Is that so?” 
“How ?”—and the most disarming of 
all, “Why?” It is strange how diffi- 
cult it is for an angry person to 
answer the question, ““Why?” if it is 
injected at the right psychological 
moment. He finds himself immedi- 
ately on the defensive and impelled 
to justify his own position. 

This method of conciliation can be 
employed without the necessity for 
capitulation and without making any 
commitment which might jeopardize 
the position of the company from the 
standpoint of financial exposure or 
moral responsibility. After deflation 
has run its course and one is dealing 
with a perfectly normal, sane per- 
sonality, there is ample opportunity 
for intelligent and logical appraisal 
of facts and a mutually satisfactory 
adjustment. 


Dealing with Subordinates 


Undoubtedly the most fascinating 
phase of human relations is the tech- 
nique of handling subordinate per- 


sonnel. This does, at least, present 
the best opportunity for manage- 
ment to make a truly valuable con- 
tribution to employee welfare, as well 
as to serve mankind in general. In 
my opinion employee relations start 
with the first interview of an appli- 
cant and provide excellent opportuni- 
ties to build company goodwill, re- 
gardless of whether or not actual 
employment results. 

First impressions are not neces- 
sarily accurate but with experience 
one comes to recognize the degree of 
potentiality which exists in appli- 
cants. The amount of interest en- 
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gendered during the early part of the 
interview naturally dictates the length 
of time which should be devoted to 
the individual. If it is perfectly ap- 
parent and obvious that the applicant 
would be a misfit in the organization, 
a reasonable amount of time can still 
be devoted to a sympathetic explana- 
tion of the circumstances and the ap- 
plicant properly “anesthetized” so 
that the ‘‘turndown” may be as pain- 
less as possible. By this method good- 
will for the company is induced be- 
cause of the sympathetic hearing 
granted by the manager. It may be 
that that interview represents the one 
and only contact which that appli- 
cant may have with the company over 
a long period of time. He appraises 
the company by the nature of his 
treatment and with the proper good- 
will attitude will always think of the 
company favorably and constitute an 
ally. When one considers the num- 
ber of applicants who must neces- 
sarily be refused employment by one 
company within a year, it is apparent 
how important the cumulative effect 
of this goodwill building can be. 

If, on the other hand, the applicant 
immediately shows signs of fitness 
with some likelihood of ultimate em- 
ployment, it is more than ever neces- 
sary to start the foundation at once 
for healthy employee relations to fol- 
low. Since no employer-employee re- 
lationship can ever develop siuccess- 
fully without mutual confidence and 
complete understanding, the manager 
at this point has within his power the 
opportunity to sell his company to 
the future employee in a manner 
which is bound to engender enthusi- 
astic loyalty and healthy esprit de 
corps. 


In the actual conduct of adminis- 
trative work in the handling of per- 
sonnel and as a self-guide or check- 
list, I have found the following re- 
minders extremely helpful for fre- 
quent reference: 


Three-quarters of management prob- 
lems lie in the field of human relations. 

In appraising people, whether applicants 
or employ ees, make due allowance for all 
facets of personality, including moral, so- 
cial, political, cultural, religious and com- 
mercial attributes. 


Recognize always the difference be- 
tween intelligence and book-learning. Cul- 
ture is absorbed and assimilated by ex- 
posure to people; rough edges are knocked 
off our natures and a well-balanced educa- 
tion is attainable without the benefits of 
college training. 


Encourage and nurture suggestions from 
others. 


Our employees are largely what we 
make them. Releasing a recalcitrant em- 
ployee is the short and easy road but it 
is not the solution. The real job is to 
locate his weaknesses and help him to 
correct them. 


The only justifiable purpose of a repri- 
mand is to make it constructive and then, 
never in the presence of a third party. 

The error made through ignorance calls 
for training—not blame. 

Begin every corrective interview with a 
question, thereby avoiding false accusa- 
tions and embarrassment. 

Keep eyes and ears open for personality 
traits and habits in others for comparison 
with your own; assimilate virtues ; correct 
irritating traits and bad habits. 

Long range judgment is greatly pre- 
ferred to impulse. Anticipate problems 
so that a planned course of action is al- 
ways available—in advance of the inter- 
view. ; 

Human conduct is sometimes predict: 
able. Employee attitudes do not generally 
spring up by accident. There is usually 
some basic reason for wrong or unhealthy 
employee attitude. Seek out the reason 
before determining the remedy. 

Consult frequently with employees. The 
most dangerous policy in handling subordi- 
nates is to ignore them. An employee 
whose efforts go long unnoticed is justi- 
fied in feeling that his task is unimportant. 

Do not keep an employee static on a job 
which he performs well, or above average, 
merely because he is hard to replace. 
Recognize his performance by promotion 
to greater responsibilities. 

Find the proper niche for each em- 
ployee in order to promote full self-reali- 
zation and self-development. Change mis- 
fits. 

In difficult cases of maladjustment, look 
for the source of the trouble. An_ in- 
feriority complex or a repression of initia- 
tive may result from some remote child- 
hood influence or environment. 

Do not be hesitant about giving praise— 
but praise the work, not the worker. Do 
not spread praise too promiscuously but 
save it for the unusual job. A large per- 
centage of people suffer from inferiority 
complexes and inhibitions. They need 
praise to overcome these temperamental 
deficiences just as they need food for 
physical sustenance. 

Maintain close observation over the 
“self-starters’ who generate their own 
steam. They may need a tight rein oc 
casionally but never spurs. They are fully 
self-confident, frequently cocky and oc- 
casionally require rigid control. 

The best compliment in the world toa 
conscientious employee is to ask _ his 
opinion on some phase of the business or 
the progress of his work. It is the most 
subtle form of praise without indulging 
in flattery. 

Always be sincere. 

Assign responsibility instead of merely 
giving instructions. Always “What” but 
occasionally “How.” 

The handling of grievances or personal 
troubles sympathetically and with patience 
is a most potent form of mental wage or 
remuneration. 

Study constantly your employees. Learn 
their habits of work and thinking. Adjust 
your “handling” of individuals to their 
respective temperaments. 

Compare an employee’s performance 
with a standard—not with other em- 
ployees. 

“The ability to handle people is an 
acquisition—not a gift,” says Burton Bige- 
low. 

* ok x 
Oh Lord, give me the patience to endure 
the things I cannot change. 


Give me the courage to change the things 
I ought to change. 

And, above all, give me the wisdom. to 
know the difference. 
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“1 The Role of Records in 

ice calls i 

with HE recording and storing of early A 4 B “4 Ad Saal : 
accuse business papers in the United merican usiness ministration 


States is hardly worthy of the name 


‘sonality epee 
parison “filing.” The methods employed were 
correct crude and time consuming. Records by Edna B. Poeppel 

were few, and most details re- Chief of Files of the Board of Governors 
7 garding a transaction were remem- of the Federal Reserve System 
n is al- bered by the proprietor of the busi- 
e inter- ness. The spike or spindle, pigeon- jean Telephone & Telegraph Classi- the last ten years has been toward 
veottal hole, box, bellows, and flat files fication were developed. Some fil- the direct alphabetic subject classifi- 
enerally were used. As _ the country grew ing systems were based on the much cation, because of the belief that its 
usually and business expanded it became maligned Dewey Decimal Classifica- directness outweighs the advantages 
healthy necessary to depend more and more tion, Through trial and error, and of the number coding for the numeric 
reason on the written rather than the much “weeping and gnashing of subject classification. Practically all 
es. The spoken word. Clerks were assigned teeth,” it was decided not to expect business libraries, including the 
ubordi- to various functions of the busi- file clerks to do mental gymnastics libraries or “morgues” of newspa- 
nployee ness and retained the papers re- jn order to force material referred to pers, are using alphabetic subject fil- 
socal lating to their particular duties. It alphabetically by name of correspon- ing. Regardless of the method of 
n a job was at this point that the first “head- dent into a subject classification. The filing, a written classification is as 
verage, aches” from lost papers were experi- filing of all the papers and records of necessary to the subject file as the 
replace, enced. The typewriter and stenog- 4 business under one subject classifi- classification of accounts is to the 


wate raphy did much to increase the vol- cation has been abandoned by com- ledgers. With every subject classi- 
ume of business papers. The first mercial concerns as being too slow cation there must be an index of 


h em- . 
f-reali- vertical file for papers, made by the and costly. subjects and synonymous terms. 
xe mis- Library Bureau in 1892, was shown 


in 1893 at the World’s Fair in Chi- 
It, look cago. With further expansion pro- 
An in- : ° ; : 
gressive firms reorganized their busi- 


" initia- : 

child- nesses into departments, such as ac- 
counting, administrative, advertising, 

raise— production, purchasing, and_ sales, 

A he and the head of each department was 


responsible for its records. 


re per- ‘ 
riority At the turn of the century business 

— found it necessary to open branches 
menta 


in various sections of the country 


for é aaa 
and large national organizations made 


r the their appearance. Personal and di- 
own visional files destroyed the continuity 
fully of records on a given subject. To 


produce the entire story of an im- 


id oc- : : ; 
portant business transaction it was 


d toa necessary to search painfully and 
k his often fruitlessly through the records 
ge of several and sometimes all division- 
ulging al files. In order to save time, cut 





costs, and fix responsibility for the 


whereabouts of all business papers, Courtesy Remington Rand, Inc. 
eo central filing departments first made Filing Department of S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 
their appearance approximately 25 
— Sa ago. Today — all The method of filing material in File Papers Usually Not Fastened 
oy arge corporations, national business jp. present-day filing department is 


houses, financial institutions, public Although it is admitted that the 


determined by the manner in which 


Lear utilities, and other well-organized it will be used. If references will be fastening of papers in a folder or to 
just concerns have adopted centralized {6 the name of an individual, firm, or @ backer promotes security, to save 
their files or centralized control for the re- place, the papers are filed alphabet- labor, material, and space, and to cut 
nance cording, protecting, and filing of  jcally or geographically; if toa num- costs, most commercial filing depart- 

em- their business papers. ber, as with claims, policies, and ments are filing papers loose in fold- 
' ‘ ‘ - vouchers, they will be filed numer- ers, with surprisingly few lost pa- 
Bige Early Emphasis on Subject Filing ically. In oe organization there pers. Actual time studies made by 


In the early days of centralized are administrative and operative pa- file analysts indicate that the use of 
files correspondence was invariably pers that should be controlled by fasteners increases the cost of han- 
ndure filed by subject and was controlled a subject classification. The con- dling by 25 per cent. Moreover, 
by a numeric system, which was troversy still rages as to the rela- fasteners are not insurance against 
sometimes tied in with the account- tive merits of the numeric and_ the removal of papers. 
mn 0 ing records. Later the Williams the alphabetic subject classifications. Many efficient central files stagger 


hings 


Railroad Classification and the Amer- The tendency in commercial firms in the working hours so that a number 
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of file clerks may report for duty 
sufficiently early to open the mail, at- 
tach previous correspondence and 
related papers, and place them on the 
proper person’s desk ready for at- 
tention at the official opening hour. 

A charge in the file is an IOU for 
papers removed. Such papers are 
charged to the person to whom they 
are sent. If charged-out papers are 
transferred, the person to whom they 
were originally charged notifies the 
file room of the transfer and the 
name of the employee to whom they 
were sent, and the material is then 
recharged. A periodic check, pref- 
erably weekly, of all charged-out ma- 
terial is essential. Business firms 
do not maintain a daily ledger of in- 
coming and outgoing mail. To a 
great extent the filing department 
charge-outs aid in finding material. 
In some large organizations depart- 
mental records have been kept to 
show when material enters and leaves 
the department. 


Manual of Operations 


Every well-organized filing depart- 
ment is guided by a manual of op- 
erations, which describes the general 
filing procedure, the flow of work, 
the type of papers in each file, the 
methods of indexing and filing, and 
the use of guides, folders, and labels. 
The manual also indicates whether 
material is of permanent or tempo- 
rary value and notes the period after 
which temporary material may be 
destroyed; and it defines the duties 
and responsibilities of each clerk. 
Many file executives find it helpful 
and sometimes essential to keep rec- 
ords of the volume of papers filed 
and the number of requests and ref- 
erences to the material. Monthly 
and yearly reports and charts pre- 
sented to an executive officer tell 
graphically the activity of a particu- 
lar file, and can be used to bring to 
light the lack of production or in- 
efficiency in a department or division. 
These charts are also used for budget 
statistics and personnel ratings. 

In appraising the records of com- 
mercial organizations to determine 
which to retain, the records may be 
divided into three classes: “vital,” 
“important,” and “useful.” “Vital” 
records are irreplaceable records, 
such as the charter, the constitution 
and by-laws, minutes, proxies, con- 
tracts, stocks, bonds, mortgages, fi- 
nancial statements, audits, inven- 
tories, and legal papers. These pa- 
pers should be safeguarded by hous- 
ing in safes, vaults, or safe-cabinets. 
“Important” papers are administra- 
tive papers and correspondence of 
permanent value used in developing 
the organization, its policies, its pub- 
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lic relations, its financial plans, and 
its employee relations. The file of 
such papers is usually known as the 
“subject file,” the “archive file,” the 
“history file,” or the “executive file.” 
Both “vital” and “important” papers 
are permanent records and are kept 
in the current filing department or 
vault. After many years it some- 
times becomes necessary through 
lack of space to send some of them 
to the concern’s archives, where they 
are of course adequately protected 
against fire and theft. ‘Useful’ rec- 
ords are those which are frequently 
used and are convenient to have at 
hand but the loss of which would not 
seriously handicap the _ business. 
These “useful” records are trans- 
ferred from the current files yearly, 
but such records for two or three 
years back are retained in the filing 
department. Records for previous 
years are sent to storage and in ap- 
proximately five or six years may be 
destroyed. In recent years, com- 
mittees have been appointed by some 
organizations, such as banks, depart- 
ment stores, and public utilities, to 
study files and records and to de- 
termine their value and period of re- 
tention. 


Use of Archives in Business 


It is interesting to learn, however, 
that certain business houses, banks, 
oil companies, and lawyers in New 
York City have already realized the 
value of archives to the extent that 
they have rented almost the entire 
floor space of a large furniture ware- 
house in Brooklyn for the storage of 
records. Many companies have re- 
duced the bulk of vital and important 
papers by photographing or micro- 
filming them and then have de- 
stroyed the original records; in this 
manner considerable storage space 
has been saved. 

Filing was first the responsibility 
of the person producing the record. 
When this chore interfered too much 
with his regular work, a stenographer 
or ledger clerk on a part-time basis 
filed the papers that passed over his 
desk. A “general file” usually grew 
up, and when the volume of material 
to be filed became heavy enough to 
require one person’s full time a 
stenographer was frequently dele- 
gated to the unwelcome task of “run- 
ning the files.” Filing equipment 
houses developed file clerks in their 
own organizations to sell their prod- 
ucts, and later several of these con- 
cerns set up filing schools in the larg- 
er cities to teach the fundamentals of 
filing. At the present time elemen- 
tary filing is taught in the office-prac- 
tice courses of practically all business 
schools, in a large number of com- 


mercial courses in high — schools 
throughout the country, and in 
courses in some colleges and univer- 
sities. With educational institutions 
offering filing courses, it is to be 
hoped that students will consider rec- 
ord keeping as a profession compar- 
able to library work or accounting. 


Centralized Control 


Centralized control of files has re- 
placed centralized files in large or- 
ganizations where physical lay-out or 
lack of carrier systems prevents the 
rendering of speedy service from 
centralized files to the executives and 
the staff, and especially where rec- 
ords are needed in connection with 
long-distance telephone calls and per- 
sonal interviews. It is essential that 
one executive be appointed to assume 
the responsibility for the safekeep- 
ing and finding of any paper, regard- 
less of its origin or location. Cen- 
tralized control of business papers 
must come into existence just as it 
has been necessary to establish cen- 
tralized control of accounting and 
purchases in most organizations. 


TYPING 
QUIZ 
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This department, conducted by Dr. 
Estelle L, Popham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business at Meredith College, 
Raleigh, North Caro‘ina, is open to ques- 
tions from our readers on any transcrip- 
tion points. Dr, Popham will consult lead- 
ing authors of typing manuals, style books, 
and transcription texts to determine the 
consensus on proper usages. 


QUESTIONS 


1. If one is writing a question contain- 
ing a quotation which is also a question, 
how is the quest:on mark placed in rela- 
tion to the quctztion mark—inside or out- 
side? For instance, how does one punc- 
tuate: Did he say, ‘“‘Where are you go- 
ing’’? 

2. How should ‘‘Air Mail’? or ‘‘Special 
Delivery”’ be typed on an envelope? 

3. An office manual recently prepared 
for company correspondents states that in 
giving shoe sizes, the apostrophe is omit- 
ted—for example, ‘2s and 3s.” Is this 
form generally accepted? 

4. How should students be taught to 
write the amounts in checks—‘‘Four hun- 
dred twenty-eight dollars,” ‘‘Four Hun- 
dred Twenty-eight Dollars,’ or ‘‘Four 
Hundred Twenty-Eight Dollars’’? 

5. May the suffix ‘‘-i'y’’ be carried over 
to the second line of writing? 

Now turn to page 42 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au- 
thorities. More questions will appear im 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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Variable 


eo reading depends upon quick 
recognition which in turn is based 
upon vivid mental pattern of short- 
hand outlines. Vivid mental pictures 
also help in rapid writing. Tran- 
scription is a complex process involv- 
ing such skills as ability to use the 
typewriter, a command of English, 
and ability to recognize shorthand 
outlines rapidly. Certainly drill on 
rapid reading helps develop at least 
the last mentioned of these skills. 

Doctor Odell has pointed out that, 
“The way in which a student learns 
a shorthand outline seems to deter- 
mine the kind of reading and writing 
responses that he makes... ”? It is 
thus important that stress be placed 
on rapidity of response. 

Various suggestions have been made 
as to the value of reading as a means 
of learning shorthand. Several authors 
propose deferring of writing for 
several lessons. Authors of “direct” 
methods have usually said more than 
others about the desirability of giving 
special attention to developing read- 
ing rates. A few have suggested 
the desirability of measuring short- 
hand reading rates in terms of 
print reading rates—of a variable 
reading rate, thereby requiring a 
higher rate of fast print readers than 
of slower print readers. For example, 
Miss Munkhoff wrote that, “.. . the 
reading rate on prepared material 
should be just as fast as the student’s 
longhand reading rate.”® Mrs. Flor- 
ence Sparks-Barnhart® proposed as 
far back as 1930 that a student’s 
shorthand reading rate should be at 
least two-thirds of his longhand rate. 


Rate Calculation Chart 


wo charts are presented that help 
in establishing individual standards 
and in calculating grades in connec- 
tion with shorthand reading rates. 
The charts have been compiled on the 
theory that there is a relationship be- 
tween one’s print reading rates and 
his shorthand reading rates. To set 
a single arbitrary rate of reading for 
an entire class is perhaps unfair, be- 
cause it fails to give consideration 
to individual differences in ability. 
The student who reads print faster 
can certainly achieve any given short- 
hand reading rate with much less 
effort than can a slower reader. For 
example, the student who reads print 
at 300 words a minute can certainly 
achieve a speed of 150 words a min- 
ute on a similar article in shorthand 
with much less effort than can a stu- 
dent whose print reading rate is 175 
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by Earl Clevenger 
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Edmond, Oklahoma 


words a minute. If consideration is 
to be given to effort and to time in- 
volved in lesson preparation, this dif- 
ference in ability should be taken in- 
to consideration in setting standards 
and in calculating grades. 

The assignment for each student 
should challenge his individual ability 
to achieve. An assignment that is 
sufficiently difficult to challange 
ability of the superior students often 
is so difficult as to discourage the 
ones with less ability — often to 
the extent of destroying initiative. 
The solution to this problem may be 
found in making the assignment vari- 
able, by setting individual standards 
of achievement on the assignment 
based on goals determined by tests 
and set to the ability of the students. 
For example, to earn a grade of A 
a student of slower reading ability 
would not be expected to read as fast 
as would a student with faster ability. 
For purposes of illustration, assume 


‘one has a class containing a student 


whose print reading rate is 175 words 
a minute and another with a print 
reading rate of 300 words a minute. 
Much greater effort and much more 
thorough preparation is required of 
the 175-word reader to achieve 150 
words a minute on the article than 
for the same rate of the 300-word 
reader. Since more thorough mas- 
tery is required of the slower 
reader, if effort is to be considered, 
he should be given a better grade for 
achievement of this particular goal. 

A fairer basis for grading—one 
which gives more consideration to the 
real degree of mastery—is to set as a 
goal in reading a definite percentage 
of one’s print reading rate. As much 
effort and as complete mastery is re- 
quired of the 175-word reader to 
achieve a rate of 150 words a minute 
on a given assignment as is required 
of the 300-word reader to read 
the same assignment at 240 words 
a minute. For the 300-word 
reader the 140-word standard tends 
to encourage slovenly study habits; 
while for the 175-word reader a 
200-word rate obviously is not rea- 
sonable; and the 140-word stand- 
ard will stimulate effort and mas- 
tery because it is based on a goal 
that he can reach. 

One established principle of learn- 
ing is that best results are obtained 
when each student is striving for a 
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goal which he realizes it is possible 
for him to reach. It is certainly de 
sirable, however, to be sure that the 
goal or standard is such as to require 
some effort to achieve or it is really 
not a goal at all. For the 275-word 
reader already referred to a 150-word 
reading standard does not encourage 
effort and is possible of achievement 
with little or no mastery at all. 


A Table 


A table has been prepared to make 
a comparison of rates. Authorities 
are not agreed as to the exact rela- 
tionship that should exist between 
print and shorthand reading rates. 
Fast reading depends upon rapid 
recognition. For comparative pur- 
poses the teacher may find it desir- 
able to designate a rate based on a re- 
lationship between print and short- 
hand reading speeds. Perhaps this 
rate should be a higher percentage 
for more advanced classes (e.g. for 
a beginning class it might be 667%4% 
of the print reading rate, while for a 
more advanced class the percentage 
might be 75% or even 60%, depend- 
ing on the class.) 

In order to illustrate the use of the 
table, assume that the percentage is 
to be 75% of the print reading rate. 
It will first be necessary to give a 
test (or series of tests) to establish 
print-reading rates. This may be con- 
ducted for a class by using counted 
copy and having all read for a desig- 
nated time, perhaps for one minute. 
The instructions as to reading will 
depend upon just what type of 
standard is to be established. 

Actually the only type of reading 
that can be tested fairly objectively 
and is of value in testing preparation 
of the shorthand lesson is an oral rate 
on prepared matter. The matter of 
testing a silent reading rate is more 
complex, and the value of testing the 
reading rate on new matter is not 
now under consideration. For that 
reason, in giving the print reading 
test, students are asked to read in a 
low but audible voice, thus involving 
iip movements. A silent rate is often 
faster because lip movement is not in- 
volved, 

It is desirable that copy be of aver- 
age difficulty and that rates be estab- 
lished both on connective matter (in 
paragraphs) and on isolated word 
lists. Particularly in studying by the 
anniversary manual method, much 
use can be made of study by reading 
from isolated word lists. In my 
classes, students are asked to spend 
much more time in reading than in 
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TION 


writing. Each member of the class 
js asked to write through the lesson 
writing each outline only once (un- 
less necessary to repeat a word to im- 
prove the execution of the outline), 
then he determines the degree of his 
mastery by testing the reading rate. 
He does repetition practice only on 
the outlines that gave trouble. Have 
you read the article, “Building Speed 
Through Reading”? # 


Use of Charts 


In order to illustrate the use of 
these charts assume that a particular 
student reads print at the rate of 300 
words a minute and the class stand- 
ard has been set at 75% of the print 
reading rate. In order to earn a 
grade of 93% on the daily lesson (an 
“A” in many grading systems) the 
student would read 70% of his print 
reading rate. This is calculated by 
using the third column of Chart I[ 
(which is the 75% column) and read- 
ing down the chart until the 93 fig- 
ure is located which is on line k, and 
from the % column (the last column 
of figures) read the 70% figure. This 
70% figure would apply to all mem- 
bers of the class. This percentage is 
utilized on Chart IT in the following 
manner. The 300-word print rate is 
used of column 6, of the larger chart. 
About half way down that column is 
the 70% figure. The shorthand read- 
ing rate is then taken on that line 
using the figure in the first (left) 
column; on which one finds the 210 
words a minute. This sets a stand- 
ard of 210 words a minute for a grade 
of 93% (or A) for the 300-word 
print rate reader with a 75% stand- 
ard relationship between print and 
shorthand reading rates. In similar 
manner the same student should have 
a grade of 85% (B in many schools) 
who read shorthand at 190 words a 
minute the 63% but not the 64% 
figure being available from the larger 
table. This then becomes the stand- 
ard of grading for this student, with- 
out further reference to the chart un- 
til it is decided to change the stand- 
ard, for example, to change the per- 
centage relationship between short- 
hand and print reading rates. 

The 75% figure relationship was 
used as a basis for illustration. In 
actual practice it may be desirable to 
set this percentage higher for some 
students than for others, thereby 
making assignments on an individual 
standard rather than on a class stand- 
ard. It may be desirable to require 
one student to maintain a 90%, while 
a second is held to a 75%, and a third 
even as low as 6674% standard of 
shorthand to print reading rates. This 
matter would be an additional effort 
on the part of the teacher to assign 
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individual goals designed to challenge 
the effort and ability of each member 
of the class. 

Anything which economically helps 
a student improve his rate of recog- 
nition helps him improve his mental 
pattern and thus become a more rapid 
writer and a more proficient tran- 
scriber which is the major goal of 
shorthand study. 

Timing 

There is some advantage in having 
a watch or clock with a “reset 
mechanism” such as a stop watch to 
time one’s reading. Many, however, 
do not have opportunity to use a 
watch of this type. If, therefore, 
every member of a class is to be ex- 
pected to time his own rate some 
other procedure must be provided. 
The following plan has worked satis- 


-factorily with classes on this campus. 


It is applicable to any watch or clock 
equipped with a second hand visible 
to the student when he wishes to 
time himself. Determine the time in 
seconds (or in minutes and seconds) 
required to do the task, e.g. read or 
type the assignment. Multiply the 
time in seconds by 1% so as to ex- 
press the time in minutes and decimal 
fractional parts of a minute. If 


thirty-six seconds is required to com- 
plete (type or read) an assignment 
then (multiplying by 124) one has 
the time as six-tenths (0.6) of a min- 
ute. To calculate the rate, divide the 
number of the words in the article 
by six and move the decimal point one 
place to the right (or multiply by 
10/6, the reciprocal of 6/10, thereby 
applying the rule that to divide by a 
fraction one inverts and multiplies). 

These principles of timing one’s 
own work are applicable to deter- 
mining one’s typing, and one’s tran- 
scribing, as well as one’s own reading 
rates without the help of another or a 
special timing device such as a stop 
watch. It is convenient to begin the 
exercise when the second hand is at 
the “O” or “60” position. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


this background workers can more 
readily think through and _ solve 
problems in connection with their 
work. Many will have to have an 
all-around training, including the 
ability to take dictation, operate a 
voice-writing machine, keep a set of 
books, meet the public and act as sec- 
retary. 

Current Developments—Here are 
a few important developments that 
indicate business education is meet- 
ing its responsibilities: (1) estab- 
lishment of centralized training pools 
for beginning typists who are em- 
ployees of federal agencies, where 
after definite standards of achieve- 
ment are attained in the training 
center, the employee is transferred 
back to his respective organization ; 
(2) promotion of training confer- 
ences for office supervisors in war 
activities; (3) drafting of business 
management courses for prospective 
business managers and owners in- 
cluding ex-servicemen; (4) incor- 
poration of military material in busi- 
ness courses; (5) participating in 
refresher and upgrading training pro- 
grams for business workers of war 


industries and military organiza- 
tions; and (6) assisting these agen- 
cies in organizing and _ carrying 
through their training projects. 
3usiness education can capitalize 
on wartime developments and con- 
tacts with business organizations, in- 
cluding the public service, in plan- 
ning for the days ahead. Also by 
getting its house in order as to agree- 
ment on goals, standards, methods, 
guidance and other responsibilities, 
the services of business education 
may be extended to youth and adults 
with confidence that they will use 
the training with satisfaction to their 
employees and to themselves. 
—lra W. Kibby, Chief, Bureau of 
Business Education, California State 
Department of Education. 





At the recent Philadelphia meeting of 
the American Vocational Association 
(see program announcement on page 
36 of the November issue of this maga- 
zine) Dr. Kibby was elected Vice Presi- 
dent for Business Education. Complete 
details will appear in the January issue 
of The Journal of Business Education. 
—KEditor 
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Tips For Typing Teachers 


AX article by James M. Thompson 


of Eastern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, Illinois, in the De- 
cember, 1941 issue of THE JoURNAL 
listed some fifty-five practical sugges- 
tions for typing teachers. This ar- 
ticle will attempt to add a few more 
tips or ideas that might prove useful 
to teachers of Beginning Typing. 

1. By all means, let the students 
attempt some typing on their own the 
first day. Let them struggle with the 
machine for ten or fifteen minutes 
without any help. Let them discover 
for themselves what the various 
levers and gadgets will do. Tell them 
to type their names. After experi- 
menting for a while they will be will- 
ing to listen to an explanation of ma- 
chine parts, the proper position at the 
machine, and the location of the home 
keys. They will appreciate learning 
the proper way to release and return 
the carriage. 


Changes to Equipment Will 
Improve Typing Situation 


2. Provide desks or tables of vari- 
ous heights to suit the differences in 
the physical stature of the students. 
This can be done by a little applied 
carpentry. If the typing room is 
equipped with the common typing 
table 26 inches in height with square 
peg type legs, about the easiest way 
to make them adaptable for good typ- 
ing is to remove the drawer and slid- 
ing shelf and saw out a section of the 
drawer rail. The cuts should be made 
about four inches from the posts so 


by Julian R. Thompson 
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International Falls, Minnesota 





Variation in classroom _techni- 
ques will sometimes lift class 
morale from the monotony of 
frequent repetition. Timely tips, 
such as Mr. Thompson here pre- 
sents, will afford an opportunity 
to the teacher of typewriting to 
check classroom routine and ap- 
ply some of that needed relief 
from monotony.—Editor. 





as not to weaken the corner braces. 
To reinforce the table again after 
cutting out a section of the front rail, 
attach a 2-inch steel corner brace to 
each stub end and fasten to the un- 
der side of the table. This change 
will enable the husky boys and girls 
in the class to assume the correct 
position for typing at this type of 
table without any further adjustment. 
If there are tables in the room with 
slat type legs, these can be raised to 
various heights such as 28, 29, 30, 31 
and 32 inches by bolting on short ex- 
tensions to the table legs. 

3. If the tables sway every time the 
carriage is returned, ordinary 6 x 8 
inch steel shelf braces attached to 
the legs and to the underside of the 
table top will make the table rigid and 
eliminate most of the vibration. To 
eliminate vibration entirely, tables 
should be fastened firmly to the floor 





The charts show the net speeds attained in two classes up to 
March 31, 1944, The distribution is typical of an unselected group 
of students who elect to take Personal Typing in the 10th grade. 
Only the top part of each chart is shown. 





with 1'%4-inch corner braces attache 
to all four posts. 

4. To keep the typewriter in plag 
on the desk, cut a strip of Masonitj 
board 3/16 inch thick, 21% _ inche 
wide by 10% inches long for eae 
table. Drill out holes in this strip th 
exact size of the rubber feet of th 
typewriter. Fasten the strip to th 
table top about eight inches from th 
left edge. This will give from 12 
14 inches of space on the right sit 
of the machine for the typing manu 
or copy holder. 

5. Correct posture at the machir: 
depends a great deal on the kind o 
chair used. If the chair in use ha 
a seat that slopes back, a one-inch 
board strip attached under the back 
legs will raise the seat sufficiently to 
give the right posture. Raising the 
back of the chair in this manner wil 
give better results than cutting down 
the front legs of the chair. 

Typing While Dictating 

6. An effective rhythm device that 
every typing teacher should develo 
is the ability to type drills along with 
the class while dictating. With a 
machine on a stand at the front of 
the room the teacher should be able 
to type the drills stroke by stroke a 
she calls them out. The maximum 
speed that can be attained dictating 
letter by letter in this manner is about 
twenty-five words a minute. This 
device is most useful during the firs 
semester when the timing of strokes 
and the development of an even touch 
is so important. 


Repair Charts Important 


7. A machine chart should be made 












































vf the typing room. On this char 
should be noted all the mechanicd 


faults of each machine as they art 
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discovered. When the repairman 
comes to service the machines, he will 
be able to locate the adjustments that 
need attention without hunting for 
them. Such a chart will not only speed 
up the repair service but it will also 
prevent any adjustments from being 
overlooked. 

8. On the same chart or one similar 
to it. a record of ribbon changes 
should be made. The date the new 
ribbon was put on should be jotted 
down. This record will be a valuable 
aid in checking on the condition of 
the ribbons from time to time. If rib- 
bons are alowed to run too long be- 
fore turning, they become cut and 
ragged, making it necessary to re- 
place with a new one before the old 
one is used up. 


A Carriage Return Drill 


9. To teach the proper return of 
the carriage, the following drill in 
four counts is effective during the 
first two weeks. Start with the hands 
in position on the Home Keys. At 
the count of “Ready” the right hand 
moves up to the thumb piece. At the 
count of “Release” the index fin- 
ger depresses the carriage release 
lever and the carriage is moved 
gently over to the left side. At the 
count of “Position” the left hand 
moves up to the carriage return lever 
with palm down, fingers extended 
and braced together. This position 
is held for a moment while it is in- 
spected to see if the arms have the 
proper slant from the palm to the 
elbow. At the count of “Throw” the 
carriage is forced to the right with 
a wrist throw. After the drill has 
been practiced in four counts for a 
time, it can be reduced to two counts, 
namely “Release” and “Throw.” The 
marginal stops should be moved out 
to the end of the rod for a full throw. 

10. To overcome the tendency stu- 
dents have of straightening out their 


fingers when learning to operate the 
shift keys, a strong “clinch” action 
of the fingers should be taught at the 
beginning. This ‘‘clinch” consists of 
pulling the finger tips off the home 
keys and clinching them toward the 
palms as the shift key is being de- 
pressed. The instant the shift key is 
released the fingers curve back 
over the home keys. As the student 
progresses he will discover that he 
can operate the shift keys without a 
pronounced clinch each time, and 
thus the tendency to straighten the 
fingers will be overcome. 

11. At the time the keyboard is 
being presented, have the students 
type drills and short lessons from the 
blackboard. If the teacher directs 
the students to keep their eyes on the 
blackboard, and if she watches them 
to see that they comply, it will force 
the students to “think out” the key 
locations. Once the student gets into 
the habit of thinking about the loca- 
tion of the keys he will soon have con- 
fidence in his ability to find them 
without looking at his hands or the 
keyboard. 

12. During the first semester, plan 
to do a definite piece of drill work 
every day—if only for ten or fifteen 
minutes of the period—for the pur- 
pose of acceleration. Typing in uni- 
son, typing to music, typing from dic- 
tation, using flash cards on the 109 
common words, flash cards on simple 
two- and three-word phrases, are 
some practical devices. 


Making Use of Drill Sheets 


13. For the daily warm-up and 
material for short time writings pre- 
pare duplicated drill sheets to be 
handed out once every two or three 
weeks. A Drill Sheet might consist 
of such things as: four or five lines 
of location drills that cover all the 
keyboard reaches; a list of the 100 
Common Words; a paragraph of 


simple phrases ; a shift drill; five or 
six simple sentences; and a short 
speed test paragraph of 50 or 60 
words. Each drill sheet might stress 
some particular practice the instruc- 
tor thinks advisable. Each one would 
be numbered or lettered. The drill 
sheet for the day could be written on 
the blackboard or the teacher could 
announce as soon as the class is as- 
sembled: “We will use Drill Sheet 
No. 4 today.” Using drill sheets gives 
the students something definite to 
work on during the class drill period 
with a minimum of instructions or di- 
rections. The daily repetition prac- 
tice on the same material for a week 
or ten days builds up speed and ac- 
curacy. The use of drill sheets also 
saves wear and tear on the typing 
manuals. 

14. During the second semes- 
ter of beginning typing when ten- 
minute tests are a by-weekly or 
tri-weekly feature, the typing teacher 
should try out the test copy she is 
going to use that day. She should 
actually type through the copy her- 
self to discover any peculiar word 
divisions, spacing, or punctuation 
that should be called to the students’ 
attention. After all, the teacher is 
looking for results, not blunders! 
Much trouble about the proper length 
of line can be avoided in tests if the 
first two guide lines of the test are 
checked with red pencil. 


Wall Charts For Motivation 
In Speed Test Work 


15. For motivation in speed test 
work, wall charts made by the Moti- 
vation Charts, Inc., of Jewel, Iowa, 
are very good. These charts measure 
18 x 23 inches in size. Lines for a 
class roll of some forty names is pro- 
vided for down the left margin of the 
chart. A net word scale beginning 
with 10 and running up to 60 can be 
imposed on the chart at the top. Two 
spaces on the chart ecals one word 
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NET WORDS PER MINUTE 

CLASS 
BRAY, ERNA MAE 
BRIGGS, JAMES 
CHRISTIE, 
DEWESTER, 
FULTON, WILLIAM 
LYNGSTAD, 
MAROHNIC, J. 
NESS, LORRAINE 
OIEN, HELEN 
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ON TEN MINUTE TESTS 


SEMESTER 


WITH TEN OR LESS ERRORS 


| | ‘ 





on the scale in order that results over 
five-tenths can be indicated. To show 
the speed progress of each student, a 


narrow strip of paper is cut or torn 
out opposite each name on the chart 
revealing a black or red bar that will 
extend out to a point on the scale that 
indicates the students highest net 
speed. To have his or her speed rate 
recorded on the chart, the student 
must qualify by turning in a paper 
with not more than ten errors. These 
charts develop a lot of student in- 
terest, yet they do not involve a great 
deal of work on the part of the 
teacher to maintain. 
















































































A System For Checking Test Papers 


16. Checking speed test papers can 
be a very simple matter if there is 
system to it. A group of typing 
teachers were discussing this prob- 
lem at a teacher’s convention. One 
said, “Why, I always proof-read 
every one of my student’s papers.” 
This is a prodigious task and while it 
is likely to be ruinous to the eyes, 
such an expenditure of time and 
energy is not warranted by the re- 
sults. By using a simple system of 
elimination, it is possible to give a 
ten-minute test, collect the papers, 
check and proof-read, enter the test 
results in the class record book, post 
the actual changes in net speeds on 
the wall charts, all before the end of 
the period. The procedure might be 
as follows: When the papers have 
been checked by the students (ac- 
curate proof-reading by the students 
can be taught and insisted upon) the 
papers are collected. The teacher 
then goes through the pack marking 
a zero on all papers with more than 
ten errors. Papers with ten or less 
errors receive a check mark. The 
net speeds on these papers are then 
compared with the previous record 
made by each student. If the net 
speed on the test is lower than that 
made by the student on a previous 
test a zero is placed beside the check 
mark. If the net speed is higher, the 
paper is set aside to be proof-read by 
the teacher. This preliminary check- 
ing will narrow down the number of 
papers to be proof-read to one-fourth 
or one-fifth of the class roll. Out of 
a class of twenty-five students there 
may be only five or six papers show- 
ing any actual increases in speeds over 
previous scores. These changes are 
then posted on the Wall Charts. 
Later, a record of all the tests is re- 
corded in the class record book. Zero 
scores are entered with the number 
of errors as an exponent. The net 
speeds which do not show any in- 
crease over the previous scores are 
recorded as found on the students’ 
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paper. The net speeds and errors of 
the papers checked by the teacher are 
recorded likewise. 

By keeping a running record of 
every test in this manner, the teacher 
has a pretty good picture of the sta- 
bility of each student typist. When 
the net increases in each test are re- 
corded immediately on the wall 
charts, the teacher has a powerful 


JOB 


motivation device that keeps student 
alert and anxious to do their best jy 
every test. Under this system each 
test becomes a challenge to the sty. 
dent to beat his own previous record, 
With the student competing agains 
himself in his speed test work, the re 
sults are oftentimes surprising to both 
teacher and pupil. 


INSTRUCTOR TRAINING 


(Continued from page 16) 


Be Positive in Your Teaching 


Second, JIT insists upon teaching 
the right way and never showing the 
wrong way. Avoid trial and error 
learning where possible. How sadly 
our public schools deviate from this 
sound principle! We allow our stu- 
dents to flounder and guess because 
that is the “natural way” instead of 
realizing that the schools are set up 
just because the natural way is in- 
adequate. We still need ability to 
integrate the specific learning units. 
JIT does not give us this, but does 
indicate the value of it. In recent 
months modification of the JIT pro- 
cedure in the follow-through pro- 
gram suggests an awareness of this 
need. These adaptations should be 
observed by progressive teachers. 


How Shall We Adapt JIT? 


In summary, Job Instructor Train- 
ing is significant and worthy. It is 
well worth the effort devoted to it. 
It is an intelligent, well-thought- 
through program for meeting the 


needs of speedy, on-the-job learning 
in the thousands of industrial plant 
in the country. How effective it ha 
been in the final analysis defies ac 
curate measurement. Even where i 
may appear to have had limited re 
sults, it has been exceedingly help. 
ful in making supervisors consciow 
of the learning problems of their 
new workers. 

It is not a substitute for adequate 
teacher training. We cannot mak 
good teachers out of raw material i 
ten hours or a hundred hours or even 
a thousand hours of exposure of this 
type. For commercial teachers ¢& 
pecially, the JIT program justifies 
thorough study. We teach skilk 
and therefore can adapt many of th 
ideas involved. If we utilize some 
of the procedures introduced by the 
Training Within Industry people tv 
improve our learning without be 
coming puerile imitators, the study 
of the JIT pattern can be exceed: 
ingly useful in improving commer 
cial teaching. 





THE EXHIBIT 
AT CHICAGO 
N. B. 


Hotel Sherman 
December 27, 28 and 29 


assembled at one point. 





T. A. CONVENTION 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern office appliances 
and school supplies will be an important feature of the Chicago 
convention. Here the commercial teacher can get first hand knowl- 
edge of modern instructional materials, equipment and supplies, all 


It is an educational service of great value. 


Plan your time at the N.B.T.A. Convention for a 
thorough inspection of the Exhibit. 


(See convention program on page 35) 
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Adopt a workable concept of 
“shorthand transcription.” 


HE whole solution to the tran- 

scription problems of your stu- 
dents rests squarely upon your idea 
or notion of what “shorthand tran- 
scription” consists, how it may be 
developed effectively, when its de- 
velopment should begin, and at what 
point your students have achieved a 
reasonable degree of transcription 
ability. 

Transcription is a composite, sten- 
ographic, job-competence skill de- 
veloped through and resulting from 
an integration or fusion of at least 
the three separate skills of shorthand, 
typewriting and functional English. 
Stenographic job competence con- 
sists of the ability to read and write 
shorthand notes fluently; to type- 
write rapidly and accurately; and to 
supply spelling, punctuation, para- 
graphing, and the many details of 
typographical style that make up a 
well-typed letter or manuscript. Get- 
ting the thought from dictation, edit- 
ing, proofreading, consulting ref- 
erences, handling stationery items—- 
these activities and others, often 
carried on simultaneously—make up 
the transcription process. The task 
of co-ordinating these activities into 
real transcription ability — steno- 
graphic job competence—calls for a 
specific well-organized, training pro- 
gram under the intelligent and 
skillful guidance of a highly com- 
petent teacher. 


Delay transcription until the three 
basic skills are highly developed. 

Ideally, your students should not be 
expected to attempt typewritten tran- 
scription until they have developed 
to a high degree of proficiency the 
skills of operating the typewriter, 
writing and reading shorthand, and 
using functional English. Let it be 
assumed, therefore, that your stu- 
dents have reached this point of mas- 
tery when they are able (1) to write 
in shorthand at 80-100 words a min- 
ute from context material and read 
it back accurately and rapidly, (2) 
to type simple paragraph material 
accurately at 40-50 words a minute 
for periods of 5-10 minutes, and (3) 
to use correctly and effectively the 
tules of spelling, punctuation, and 
paragraphing in producing  type- 
Written copy. 
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Here's How—to improve your 
teaching of shorthand transcription 


by Clyde W. Humphrey 


Business Education Service, U. S. Office of Education 


The best transcription results are 
obtained when the three separate 
skills of shorthand, typewriting, and 
functional English are highly devel- 
oped before the integration of them 
is attempted. 


Set up a transcription standard, and 
make it your teaching objective. 


A student who can type 60 words 
a minute from printed copy should be 


_ able to type 40 words a minute from 


shorthand notes, provided that the 
material in both cases is similar in 
character and equal in difficulty and 
that the writing periods are of equal 
length. It is important that these dis- 
tinctions be kept in mind, for there is 
a difference between a student’s type- 
writing speed on short writings of 
straight copy material and his tran- 
scribing speed as determined from 
letter dictation for longer periods of 
time. 

A point to keep in mind in connec- 
tion with standards is that the stenog- 
rapher in the office sometimes is able 
to transcribe at practically his full 
type-copying speed because of his 
familiarity with the business in gen- 
eral and with phraseology of his own 
dictator in particular. The student 
in school is working under more dif- 
ficult conditions, with letters of con- 
stantly changing vocabulary and 
phraseology, and cannot be expected 
to maintain so high a ratio of trans- 
scribing speed to type-copying speed. 
But neither you nor your students 
should be satisfied with less than two- 
thirds of the type-copying speed. 
This standard usually can be attained 
through a well-organized plan of in- 
struction. 


Try the following plan: 


Here is a simple but effective four- 
step plan that many — successful 
teachers have found helpful in intro- 
ducing transcription. Try it on one 
of your transcription classes. 

Step 1. Assign for homework for 
each of the first four or five tran- 
scription periods an easy letter 
written in shorthand to be read and 
copied. The letter should be short 
and simple. It should be “orally 
transcribed” in class by several stu- 
dents, and the punctuation and spell- 
ing should be discussed until every 
student knows the letter thoroughly. 


Tell your students exactly where the 
date should be typed, where the salu- 
tation should go, and where the mar- 
ginal stops should be set. Give them 
every possible help to make their first 
transcription efforts successful ; then 
let them make two or three type- 
written transcriptions of the letter 
from the printed shorthand plate in 
their textbooks. Having transcribed 
the letter two or three times, they 
should transcribe it once or twice un- 
der time. Those who complete the 
letter earlier should re-transcribe it 
until time is called. 

Step 2. For the next five or six 
class periods have your students 
transcribe an easy letter each day, as 
suggested in Step 1, except that the 
letters should be transcribed in class 
from the students’ dictated notes in- 
stead of from shorthand plates. The 
dictated letter should be treated in ex- 
actly the same manner as the text- 
book letters were treated in Step 1. 
Stress constantly the necessity of 
reading shorthand, making English 
decisions, and typing simultaneously. 
These things must be done concur- 
rently rather than consecutively. 

Step 3. Dictate three or four short, 
easy letters each day—material that 
your students have copied as home- 
work from shorthand plates—and 
have them transcribe the letters from 
their own notes. Still give your stu- 
dents the type of review described in 
Steps 1 and 2 and every possible aid 
for letter placement. Throughout 
the first three steps of this four-step 
procedure typing errors should be 
ignored. They may be circled with 
pencil, but no attempt at correction 
should be made and no grading 
penalty should be imposed. It can 
not be said how much time your stu- 
dents should spend on this Step; that 
will depend upon the accuracy of 
transcripts submitted. 

Step 4. Dictate unpracticed but 
“previewed” material, letting students 
transcribe without assistance from 
the teacher. Step 3 having been well 
established, your students should be 
able to take longer and more difficult 
letters and to transcribe for periods 
of 30-45 minutes without interrup- 
tion. From the beginning of Step 4 
the idea of the mailable transcript 
must be applied. All correctable er- 
rors should be corrected. Unmail- 
able letters should receive no credit. 


Read what others say. 

You may wish to read more 
of what others have said about the 
development of transcription skill. 
A list of references on this subject 
may be obtained without charge from 
the Business Education Service, U. 
S. Office of Education, Washington. 
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READJUSTMENTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 12) 


For the development of prevoca- 
tional, or basic, skills which must be 
the forerunner of any attempt to 
give sound vocational training, there 
will be suitable courses in the prin- 
ciples of shorthand and bookkeeping, 
and in typewriting operative tech- 
niques. 


Personal-Use Courses 


In recognition of the obvious fact 
that personal-use values are not now 
being achieved through first courses, 
or even advanced courses, in short- 
hand, typewriting and bookkeeping, 
there will be more appropriate and 
rewarding instruction in _— short 
courses, or units of longer courses, 
designed to produce the personal 
skills and the habit of using them 
which we now falsely claim to 
achieve through courses designed for 
quite different uses. 

Non-Machine Clerical Training 

In recognition of the fact that 
graduates of high school commercial 
departments who obtain general cler- 
ical positions, regardless of the train- 
ing they have received, and of the 
further fact that non-commercial 
graduates also get, and often are pre- 
ferred for, these same clerical posi- 
tions, there will be in the high school 
non-machine general clerical train- 
ing. It will be of a kind which is 
more appropriate for the general 
clerical job since it will be based on 
the common elements of clerical 
work and not on either of the two 
false notions that, (1) semi-skill of- 
fice machines properly can be the 
basis of clerical training, or that (2) 
a mere “acquaintanceship” with the 
skill type office machines will serve 
any useful purpose at all. 

As the fact that vocational train- 
ing without sound guidance is futile 
becomes better understood and more 
widely implemented in our high 
school programs, there will be a rich 
field of service for commercial 
teachers in the guidance of youth 
before their vocational business 
training is begun in the fields of 
selling, accounting, and stenographic 
service; and before, during, and 
after their vocational training for 
general clerical service. 

Thus we have a program of busi- 
ness education that should challenge 
the best commercial talent that can 
be interested in it at the high school 
level, even though the occupational 
training of bookkeepers, secretaries, 
stenographers, and_ salespeople is 
left to post-high-school institutions. 

Finally, a brief bit of advice as to 


prepare themselves for the readjust- 
ments outlined in this address. 


Opportunities at the 
Prevocational Level 

Some will by choice prefer to con- 
tinue with the prevocational program 
at the high school level. Others will 
find it ncessary to remain there be- 
cause not all can be absorbed higher 
up. All such should appraise their 
training and experience in terms of 
what there is to do in the readjusted 
high school program, and direct their 
attention to whatever kinds of fur- 
ther training may be necessary to 
qualify them for responsibilities of 
the new program in which they will 
participate. 

Some teachers will wish to be up- 
graded with the vocational training 
program. There will be need for 
many at the post-high-school level. 
In recognition of the need for, and 
the possibility of, better occupational 
training at this higher level, those 


who wish to participate in giving 
such training should direct their at- 
tention to whatever kinds of further 
training, or occupational experience, 
or both, are required to qualify them 
to give sound and adequate training 
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MOUNTAIN LAKE SANCTUARY 
LAKE WALES, FLORIDA 


By Rosaire J. Belanger 
Biddeford, Maine 


A variety of letters and characters 
were used in making this design: 
H, Z, O, M, #, %, colon, apostrophe, 
underscore, Shading and perspective 
were obtained by using different let- 
ters and characters and by proper 
spacing of white and black spaces. 
The variable 
used. 


line spacer was also 


This is one of the entries submit- 
ted in the Sixth Annual International 
Artistic Typing Contest conducted by 
Julius Nelson. Other designs submit- 
ted in the contest will be printed in 
later issues of this magazine. 





for commercial pursuits, not only 
such as have been badly trained for 
at the high school level, but also for 
a score or more of semi-administra- 
tive and other promotional jobs for 
which no training has been available 
below the university level before. By 
way of illustration, these jobs may 
be mentioned : Office supervisor, de 
partment head, personnel assistant, 
correspondent, head bookkeeper, 
specialty salesman, small-store man- 
ager. 
It is Up to You 


There is little chance that com- 
mercial teachers can escape the im- 
pact of the readjustments that are in 
the offing. There is much that they 
can do to help keep those readjust- 
ments in line with realities. There 
is no cause for alarm in these read- 
justments, except for those who re- 
fuse to acknowledge their inevita- 
bility, or who neglect to get ready 
for them. It is up to you, as a com- 
mercial teacher, to decide in which 
of these groups you will be when 
the impact of change on your pro- 
gram is felt. Will you stand pat on 
your present program, or ride pas- 
sively along with inevitable trends, 
or take a hand in giving proper di- 
rection to these trends? It is up to 
you. 
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what commercial teachers may do to 
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Lt. Clifford Ettinger, USNR 


Bureau of Aeronautics, Photographic Division 
Training Film Branch, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 







The following bibliography is the first extensive published bibli- 
ography dealing with visual aids in business ecucation. At a time when 
interest in visual aids is greatly increasing it will serve readers as a 
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are in guide to the background literature in the field and to most of the pub- 
t they lished articles dealing specifically with business education. Its scope 
djust- indicates that a comparatively large number of individual teachers have 
These been thinking about problems of visualizing business education over 





a fairly long period of time. It implies that the next advances will 
come through more formally organized methods of teacher-training and 
group research. 
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j peclient classified list of films on prod- are discussed. 

5 ucts 2S shi 

P a salesmanship. Business Screen, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 

: Blair, Waddington, The Salesmanship Chicago, II. 

; feacher Says It with Sound Slides. A magazine devoted to the non-theatri- 
Balance Sheet, March 1941. pp. 244-7. cal commercial and educational motion 






A description of uses and sources of picture and sound slide. 
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age nd slides, : | Carnegie, John Lloyd, Visual Instruction 
2 leich, Manning Edward, The Production in Commercial Subjects. Master’s thesis, 
Ee of a Slide File for the Social Studies 1932. Boston College. 

ih Classroom. High Points, December A general discussion. 

Af 1942. pp. 40-45. :, tye om . Paes 

if¢ @ A description of techniques for the mak- C yo er Juvenilie, The Use of Slides and 

ifg tne and collection of slides applicable also oat gage Se ig poe ea er 

oe ines + “ \. OL OR ¢ é 

Ht usiness education. Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 





Blom, Veda Blanche, The Utilization of tion, 1933. pp. 40-45. 





fended BE Visual Aids in the Teaching of Sales- Discussion of advantages of slides and 
mansitp, Master’s thesis, 1939. Iowa. motion pictures. A list of fifteen visual 





A stu ly of sources, techniques of usage aids now outmoded, taken from Motion 
and values of visual aids in salesmanship. Pictures for Instruction, by A. P. Hollis 
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and Enriched Teaching of Commercial 

Subjects in the High School by Woodring 

and Harold. 

Chapman, Leland H., What I Expect of 
the administrators. Educational Screen, 
November 1939. pp. 328, 342-3. 

A discussion, from the teachers’ stand- 
point, of the necessary conditions for suc- 
cessful visual instruction. 


Charters, W. W., Motion Pictures and 
Youth, A summary of the Payne Fund 
Studies. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. pp. 66. 

The summary volume of the important 

Payne Fund studies of the commercial en- 

tertainment film. 


Classroom Film Evaluations. Committee 
on Classroom Films of the Department 
of Secondary Teachers, N.E.A., Joseph 
V. Sullivan, Macomb Junior High 
School, New York City, chairman. 
Brief summaries and ratings of many 

films each month in Secondary Education. 


Copying. Rochester, New York Eastman 

Kodak Company, 1941. pp. 49. 

For teachers who wish to make their 
own slides. Technical data on lenses, 
lamps, fiims, exposures, developing. 
Crawford, E. Winifred, A Study of the 

Status of Visual Education Courses in 

Teacher-Training Institutions. Second- 

ary Education, May 1940. pp. 161-170. 

A study of status, photoplay apprecis- 
tion promotion of use of motion pictures 
and visual education library circulating 
service 


Current Releases of Non-Theatrical Films. 
Issued by U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Motion Picture Division, Nathan 
rs 1+) 4 hief  ¢temporarily discon- 
tinued during the War). 

A good source of new educational films. 


Dahl, Eugene L., Know Your Typewriter, 
Training Manual No. 1, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. pp. 
35. 10c. 

This manual is correlated with the 
sourd picture of the same name but may 
be used without the film. It contains 33 
illustrative photographs taken from the 
film. 


Dale, Edgar, Standards for the Selection 
of Classroom Motion Pictures, Thir- 
teenth Yearbook, National Elementary 
Principal 13: 344-8, June 1934, 
Criteria for the selection of educational 

motion pictures by a leading authority. 


Dale, Edgar, Dunn, Fannie W., Hoban, 
Charles F. Jr.. and Schneider, Atta, Mo- 
tion Pictures in Education. A Summary 
of the Literature. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Ave- 
nue, New York City, 1937. pp. 473. 
Summaries of many books and magazine 

articles of a general nature. 

Dale, Fdgar and Roamseyer. Tlovd L., 
Teaching with Motion Pictures. A 
Handbook of Administrative Practice. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1937. pp. viii—59. 

A very helpful manual for those charged 
with the administration of visual educa- 
tion. 

Deal, Don T., Visual Aids in Business 
Education. National Business Educa- 
tion Quarterly 10: 33-36, October 1941. 
An excellent statement of the uses of 

visual aids in business education. 





This bibliography will be continued in 
the January issue. 
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New Gregg Shorthand Publicationsy. 


GREGG SHORTHAND HOME-STUDY COURSE, by John Robert Gregg. This new 1944 home-study 
course in Gregg Shorthand consists of 26 self-covered pamphlets. Each pamphlet consists of all 
necessary teaching material with complete instructions for every step in the course, shorthand plates 
with key, and test to be submitted to the school or teacher for correction. Each lesson is complete 
in itself and requires no additional instruction by the teacher. Thousands of these lessons are now The fit 
being used by the United States Armed Forces Institute. Cc, inter 
graphic ' 

The course is published in two parts. The beginner’s course consists of 14 lessons—3 lessons of any AY 
16 pages and 11 lessons of 32 pages each. The advanced course consists of 12 lessons of 64 pages held con 


° ° e iat ( 
each. Prices on application. Chiet, 
Board ; 
Utilizati 
mission ; 


LESSON PLANS FOR TEACHING GREGG SHORTHAND BY THE DIRECT-METHOD, by Miss Training 
Ann Brewington, The University of Chicago, and Mrs. Helen I. Soutter. As the title implies, the new . 
teacher’s handbook of 184 pages contains detailed lesson plans and complete instructions for teach- Charles 
ing Gregg Shorthand by the direct method. These 180 lesson plans are based on the student’s text Training 
entitled Direct-Method Materials for Gregg Shorthand, Second Edition, by the same authors. These chairman 
two books contain all the information and materials needed for successful teaching by the direct Clerical 
method. was a.m 
Here 1 
Students who devote from 40-45 minutes daily to classwork and from 30-45 minutes to home- _. 


work should be able to complete the shorthand course in one year of from 36 to 40 weeks. The learn- quires cz 


ing time can be reduced in schools that devote more than one daily period to the study of shorthand. many fai 
are invo 




















































Lesson Plans lists at $2.00. The price to teachers is $1.50 net, plus postage. Examination copies personne 
of Direct-Method Materials will be sent free of charge to interested teachers. work ou 





question 
the skills 
job. Th 
GREGG SHORTHAND—DIRECT-APPROACH METHOD, by Dr. William R. Odell, Superintendent knowing 
of Schools, Oakland, California, and Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart, University of California. This new 1944 gt 
book contains all the material for a one-year course in Gregg Shorthand in schools that devote only i tive 
five 45-minute periods weekly to the subject. The book may be completed in less time in schools 1. Best 
that devote two daily periods to the study of shorthand. ing 
sonnel a 
Through a series of reading and writing exercises, Part I introduces the student to the study of set up. 
shorthand by the direct method. In Part II, transition is made from the direct method to the stan- obviousl; 
dard method. Part II is devoted to the teaching of the principles, their application to new words, 





tain suc! 
the plac 


and to vocabulary development. Part III concentrates on sustained reading and dictation practice, sponsible 
and continues to provide practice in the application of the principles. It shoul 
personne 

On completion of this course, students shoul] have a thorough knowledge of the principles of and divi 
Gregg Shorthand and their application, and a dictation speed of not less than 80 words a minute on It is th 
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ordinary business material. List Price, $2.00. 
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USING ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


The first meeting of the Washington, D. 
‘, interagency Conference on Steno- 
graphic Training was held on October 5, 
1944. A panel discussion on utilization was 
held consisting of Mrs. Helen E. Baker, 
Chief, Clerical Training, Social Security 
Board; Miss Perry H. Hoffman, Personnel 
Utilization Program, Civil Service Com- 
mission; Dr. Maye C. Hylton, Clerical 
Training Staff, Army Service Forces 
Headquarters; and Mr. Robert Nirenberg, 
Ofice of the Secretary of War. Dr. 
Charles E. Bish, Director of Civilian 
Training, Adjutant General’s Office, was 
chairman of the panel. Lt. Earl P. Strong, 
Clerical Training Specialist in the Navy 
was a major participant. 

Here is a report of the conclusions de- 
veloped. 

Utilization of the results of training re- 
quires careful planning, because it has so 
facets and because so many people 
To the operating people, 
utilization means getting the 
work out properly. To the trainer it is a 
question of whether the trainee can use 
the skills he has learned effectively on the 
job. The placement office is interested in 
knowing whether the people who are being 
placed are being utilized in accordance 
with their skills. Several specific points 
were brought out in the discussion. 

1, Best utilization of stenographic train- 
ing requires that a roster of trained per- 
sonnel available for better placement be 
set up. If there is a placement service, 
obviously this group is best fitted to main- 
tain such a roster. Whoever carries on 
the placement functions should be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of this list. 
It should be used as a basis for placing 
personnel, not only within certain sections 
and divisions, but in the entire agency. 
It is the obligation of the stenographic 
trainers to supply this placement service 
with the names of those who are available 
for placement as stenographers and typists. 
2, Adequate testing is basic to good 
placement. It involves testing of the re- 
sults of training to make certain that it 
meets the production needs of the job 
rather than the learning standards of the 
trainer. These production standards are 
explained in more detail under comment 3. 
Testing is needed in order to make cer- 
tain that those who are selected for train- 
ing are likely to succeed. Trainees should 
€ given instruction because they can 
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many 
are involved, 
personnel 


actually profit by the training and because 
they are likely to be placed on assignmerts 
in which they will make adequate use of 
the skills they have learned, rather than 
because they have been misassigned or be- 
cause their immediate supervisor does not 
quite know what to do with them. 

3. If adequate utilization is to be ob- 
tained, training must be directed toward 
meeting actual job needs. It must never 
be given merely for the sake of training 
or to meet preconceived notions as to what 
constitutes training. Job standards must 
be determined first. These job standards 
must be the job standards that are now in 
reasonable operation, rather than those 
which might be theoretically demanded. 
As a basis for learning, words a minute 
and percentage of accuracy may be ac- 
ceptable and certainly are necessary in the 
initial phases of training. They are meaning- 
less to the supervisor on the job. Trainers 
talk much about making job analysis 
and then continue to follow the standards 
to which they are accustomed. If em- 
ployees are required to produce 110 let- 
ters a day on automatic letterwriters, this 
should be the goal. If stenographers are 
required to produce 25 acceptable letters a 
day in order to be rated as at least satis- 
factory, this should be the standard, not 
abstract words a minute or percentage of 
accuracy. Discussion of job analysis is 
empty unless it gives us these job produc- 
tion standards. Credentials and records 
should be expressed in terms of production 
standards rather than learning standards. 

4. In order to achieve adequate utiliza- 
tion, it is necessary to clarify the types of 
training. These are of two types: 

(a) Preassignment training designed to 
increase the general stenographic skill of 
the trainees. This type of training should 
be based upon a careful study of what is 
needed on the job and usually should be 
given by the clerical training staff. 

(b) Training that must be given on 
the job so as to insure better utilization 
of the stenographer’s efforts. This type 
of training must be given by the immedi- 
ate supervisor. It is a basic obligation of 
the clerical training staff, however, to see 
that the supervisors know how to give this 
training. 

5. To attain more adequate utilization, 
trainers need to set up a definite program 
of instruction. This involves 

(a) Job analysis of the tasks being per- 
formed by those to be trained. 

(b) Setting up quality and quantity 
standards for production in the tasks for 
which training is to be given. 

(c) Improving the methods of procedure 
followed in the job. This is the joint 
work of the efficiency engineer, the train- 
ing staff, and others. 

(d) Providing training by which these 
improved procedures will be learned effec- 
tively. 

(e) Evaluation of the training to deter- 
mine results and improve training given. 


SAVING TRANSCRIPTION MANPOWER 


The shortage of stenographic_help in 
Washington is well known. Even in 
November, 1944, the government agencies 
still had authorized requests with the Civil 
Service Commission for almost 10,000 
stenographers and typists. The Veterans 
Administration has undertaken an effective 
procedure for reducing its stenographic 
personnel problem. Correspondents dic- 
tate their letters to a flat-disk transcribing 
machine. In many cases they can put 15 
or more average letters, totaling over 
4,000 words, on both sides of the disk. 
These disks are then sent by mail to two 
nearby communities where there is no 
stenographic shortage, are transcribed and 
the letters are returned to the correspond- 
ent for signature in less than four days. 

This program has been in operation for 
over six months, and because of efficient 
training of both dictators and typists, has 
been very successful. Careful training 
based on needs and errors in procedures 
was the key to the success of the method. 
Not over one per cent of the letters are 
rewritten. It is estimated that forty 
transcribers in the two out of town com- 
munities type over ten per cent of all of 
the Washington dictation of the Veterans 
Administration, They average forty usual 
letters or their equivalent in other forms 
of typing a day. This is excellent pro- 
duction when compared to typical wartime 
standards. 

This procedure has eliminated a bottle- 
neck in correspondence, the solution of 
which had seemed impossible. 


DOES YOUR SCHOOL 
HAVE A COPY? 


Frequently teachers need to consult their 
Constitution or Declaration of Independ- 
ence but cannot for the moment locate 
books that contain them. In such an emer- 
gency it might expedite matters if the 
school had individual copies of these 
cherished documents, such as those pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education. 
The titles are: 

The Constitution of the United States 

of America 

Includes amendments 1 to 21 inclusive. 

The Story of the Declaration of 
Independence 

Contains the text of the Declaration 

and a picture of the shrine of bronze 

and marble in the U. S. Library of 

Congress, wherein repose both the 

Declaration and the Constitution. 

Copies of these publications may be pur- 
chased for 5 cents each from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 25, 
(Postage stamps not accepted.) 


8 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLLMENT UP 


Marked increase in enrollment in most 
of the junior colleges of the nation is 
shown by reports received this fall from 
more than 300 of these institutions by 
Walter C. Eells, Executive Secretary of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Washington, D. C. Almost two- 
thirds of these junior colleges reported an 
increase in enrollment over the same date 
last year, one-fifth of them reported no 
change, and less than one-sixth reported a 
decrease. Last year at the same time 
more than three-tourths of the reporting 
junior colleges showed a decrease. Twenty- 
seven institutions reported increases of 50 
per cent or more. Eleven have more than 
doubled in enrollment this year. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS 


and SAYS 





by E, D. Bartlett 


Atlantic Refining Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


IMPROVING PERSONNEL QUALITY BY PROPER SELECTION 





EDITOR’S NOTE: In current issues 
of this magazine some impo-tant aspects 
of personnel problems and relationships 
are being presented as they were out- 
lined in talks before the recent Annual 
Conference of the National Office Man- 
agement Association, 





ODAY many companies are suffering 

from the effect of selection mistakes 

made more than twenty-five years ago. 
There is no excuse for repeating the mis- 
takes that were made during the last war. 
In the last twenty years, great progress has 
been made in devising and putting into 
effect selection procedures that now make 
it possible to reduce guesswork to a mini- 
mum, and thus lay the foundations for 
efficient selection at time of employment 
as well as for efficient utilization of per- 
sonnel after it has been selected. 

In the minds of some persons, however, 
there seems to be the feeling that in pe- 
riods of labor stringency such as at present, 
there is nothing that can be done except 
to take the first available applicant, re- 
gardless of his fitness for the starting job 
and without any attempt to plan for the 
future. This is a fatalistic approach which 
is certainly not justified by the facts. 

It is possible to appraise with relative 
efficiency the qualifications and potentiali- 
ties of all candidates, so that those best 
qualified may be placed in positions offer- 
ing the best opportunity for advancement, 
and conversely, those least qualified may be 
placed in jobs where their limited abilities 
can be put to the best use, and where, 
even if they are incapable of advancement 
themselves, they will not block the ad- 
vancement of better qualified employees. 

The first step in proper selection is a 
careful analysis of the job. When those 
qualities which are necessary for efficient 
job performance are ascertained, it is usu- 
ally possible to establish selection tech- 
niques, including tests, which help to give 
us a measure of these qualities. 

A decision must be reached as to whether 
to place primary importance on ability to 
perform the duties of the starting job or 
to attempt to obtain a person who also has 
potentiality for promotion or transfer to 
other types of work. There should be 
taken into consideration the fact that many 
employees of relatively low intelligence and 
ability have the capacity to assume ulti- 
mately the responsibilities of fairly impor- 
tant positions, provided they are brought 
along slowly, so that new ideas, responsi- 
bilities, and duties are not presented to 
them too rapidly for their limited ability 
to comprehend. Unfortunately, although 
individuals of this type may sometimes per- 
form relatively important jobs with satis- 
faction, they often lack the flexibility to do 
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work of a different type. This is one of 
the major reasons for many apparently 
capable department heads and executives 
failing to meet expectations when placed 
in a new type of work or when faced with 
changing responsibilities. 

If the applicant appears desirable after 
the preliminary interview, he should be 
given one or more tests, in an effort to find 
out his qualifications for a particular job, 
and the extent of his potentiality for ad- 
vancement. 

The objective in giving an individual a 
test is to learn something about him which 
otherwise could be ascertained only after a 
lengthy period of actual experience. 

A most important factor in proper se- 
lection is the appraisal of personality traits. 

By establishing a certain test score as 
a passing mark or critical score, it is pos- 
sible to estimate the chances of obtaining 
superior employees as contrasted with the 
chances of obtaining inferior employees. 
If a high critical score is selected, it might 
mean that out of every 100 applicants, 80 
would be superior and 20 inferior. If a 
lower critical score were selected, it might 
mean that a lower percentage of the appli- 
cants would be superior and a higher per- 
centage inferior. As the critical score is 
raised, the chances of obtaining satisfac- 
tory employees from among those equal- 
ing or exceeding this score increases. At 
the same time, of course, the number of 
applicants making this score decreases. If 
critical scores are too low, it will result 
in materially reducing the effectiveness of 
the selection program. 

It is wise to spend a considerable amount 
of time in educating supervisors in the 
use of tests so they will be in a position 
to inform their subordinates regarding the 
use to which their test results are put, and 
also for the purpose of building up the 
confidence of the supervisor, himself, in 
the test results. 

The layman does not, or at least should 
not, attempt to devise an apparatus for 
testing the heart or lungs or other organs, 
nor should he attempt to diagnose the con- 
dition that such an apparatus might be 
designed to measure. Similarly, the gaug- 
ing of those qualities which are necessary 
to successful ability in the office or else- 
where in industry requires a_ thorough 
knowledge of the techniques involved un- 
less failure is to be invited. 


More and Bigger Issues 
of Educational Film Catalog 


More in each issue and three time 
many issues is the 1945 schedule for 
Educational Film Catalog announced 
the publishers, the H. W. Wilscn ¢ 
pany, New York 52. This descrip 
catalog of non-theatrical films has 
growing in scope and completeness since 
first appearance in 1936. 

Beginning in January, the Catclog y 
be issued nine times a year (monthly, 
cept June, July, August) superseding 
present fall, winter and spring plan. J 
will bring new films to the attention 
subscribers almost as soon as they q 
available. Subscribers will not, hower 
have to consult many alphabets to disco) 
all films on a given subject. Every of 
issue of the Catalog will combine in, 
alphabet the new films of the month yj 
the films listed in the previous issue 
issues. In June, 1945, subscribers will; 
ceive a bound volume containing all }) 
films through May, plus the 2930 films s 
available that appear in the 1944 catalog 


To Avoid Inflation 


Consumers’ Guide, October, 
ports: 

“High incomes, war bond savings, 3 
large demands for consumer durable gogj 
can lead to a repetition of the inflation t 
followed on the collapse of the Gem 
Army in 1918. In order to avoid the 4 
ter mistakes of 1918-19,’ the OPA 1 
announced these general principles: 

“First, the cost of living will continue 
be held tightly in check; second, produ 
available during the war will be priq 
according to present OPA standards; thir 
new items coming back into producti 
will be promptly priced, either specifica 
for each company or on an industry-wi 
basis; fourth, pricing methods will be a 
justed from time to time to fit changiq 
conditions; and fifth, price control and ra 
control must be in effect as long as th 
are needed. If price control should 4 
pear to be no longer needed on any gro 
of commodities, it will be immediately 1 
moved. In general, the OPA pricing poli 
will try to be such as to encourage ti 
fullest possible production of goods 3 
services at the lowest possible price | 
consumers.” 


1944, ; 


‘Business Education Index’”’ 
in Preparation 


Under the editorship of Dr. M. Herte 
Freeman, New Jersey State Teachers Co 
lege, Paterson, the 1944 Business Educ 
tion Index is now being compiled. Th 
publication is an annual guide to curre 
literature in business education and li 
appeared in 1940, 1941, 1942 and 1943 ei 
tions. 

Dr. Freeman is requesting all indivil 
uals, associations, organizations, and pw 
lishing companies to submit lists of printe 
material which is in anyway related | 
business education in 1944 so it will be 
cluded in the bibliography. 

The annual guide is published by Ded 
Pi Epsilon, national honorary gradu 
fraternity in business education. 

@ 


1944 Occupational Index 


The 1944 Occupational Index, containitg 
375 annotated references on 97 milital 
occupations and 441 civilian occupation 
is now available in cloth binding at 9. 
from Occupational Index, Inc., New Yoo 
University, New York 3, N. Y. 
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STUDENT’S TYPING TESTS 








iree times | 
dule for The Student’s Typing Tests, sponsored included in the manual which accompanies | 
nnounced for the third year by the National Coun- the Student's Typing Tests. 
Wilson (gM cil for Business Education, are available Due to paper shortages: and other prob- 
s descrip to schools. These tests were formerly lems of personnel, the National Council 
ms has Mm spons ored by the Typewriter Educational Typewriting Awards for 1944-45 will be 


ness since 



















Research Bureau—Remington Rand, Inc., made on the basis of the 1943-44 tests. 
Royal Typewriter Company, L. C. Smith Copies of these tests may be secured from TYPING AWARD PINS 
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Cate log ym =& Corona Typewriters, Inc., and Under- Science Research Associates, 228 South 
‘monthly @™ wood Elliott Fisher Company—but since Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. ACCLAIMED BY TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 
erseding @™ the companies which subscribed to the cost When data are submitted for the awards, 90 wens pee wnleute-alvee: nah 
y plan. TH of this service have converted their entire teachers must certify that the students 40 words per minute—silver, each _. 
‘attention facilities to. war production, they are un- have not practiced on these tests. 7 euae ed minute—silver, each. .......b00 
as they am able to continue rendering this service. 60 words per minute—gold plate, each ....58¢ 
Ot, owen op words por ssiunte-eeek binoe core, 
$ to discos To enable teachers to compare their re- COPYING TEST $6 weeks los alain Se cee 
Every ojgg sults with those of others, a table of norms WITH ERASURES AND CORRECTIONS Any Quantity Prices Include Taxes 
ibine in qm for each test is being published in THE 
month yy JOURNAL for the month in which the test Vol X, Number 3 December, 1943 COMMERCIAL AWARD PIN COMPANY 
us issue gM is to be given, These norms are based on 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 
ers will qm the test scores of 500 second year typing 5; 
ing all jj students in the third and fourth years of Percentiles Words per Minute 
30 films gm high school. All classes meet five periods 
4 catalog per week and the length of the period 100 70 IF YOU 
“fe ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms for 99 62 
all second year groups have been combined 98 58 could read even a few of our GI letters— 
since there is no significant difference be- 95 54 from Home Fronts and Ovearseas— 
1944 tween scores of each group. 90 50 you would realize why there is a 
, 4 c 
Certified Typist Certificates are avail- 80 ~~ 
avings, am able to students in schools using the Tests. 70 ps STENOGRAPH 
irable goi The Bronze Certificate is for students who 60 38 also, many of its very real and 
nflation t@™ can type 30 words per minute and less than * vi productive advantages. 
he Gem@f 40, the Silver Certificate for those who ba on 
id the 4 can type 40 words per minute and less 30 = STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES INC 
OPA @@ than 50, and the Gold Certificate for those 20 — ot alee 
ples : who can type at the minimum rate Png ' pe 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
continueg™ words per minute on one of the straight- ; 
d, produ copy tests and who, in addition, have a 2 12 Chicago NBTA Booth 29 
be pri percentile ranking of at least 60 on one of 1 bd Please come in. 
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The clean, uncompromising structure of Script 
Shorthand works to the advantage of teacher, stu- 
dent and ultimate employer. 

Script has been designed primarily to meet nor- 
mal business speeds up to 120 wpm. Therefore it 
is not burdened with complexities required only at 










; reporting levels. It has few rules and fewer excep- 
s Edut tions. It has only 216 word signs, each explicit and 
ed. Th unmistakable. It has only 40 affix signs—16 pre- 
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fixes and 24 suffixes. Script treatment of successive 
vowels, altho contained in a single two-line sentence, 
is exact and comprehensive. Text books are simple 
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rest and clear. 
“lated | Unmistakable legibility, by any writer or after 
ill be i 





any length of time, is the most distinctive feature of 
Script Shorthand. Because it is simpler and more 
accurate, Script is easier to learn, to write and to 
teach. 

True, any system can make claims, but Script of- 


ntain fers conclusive proof. The story is in the booklet. 
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ECTA Convention Plans 


Preliminary arrangements for the 
March convention of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, to be held 
at the Hote! New Yorker, New York 
City, are now being made by a committee 
composed of: Honorary Chairman, Na- 
thaniel Altholz, New York City Director 
of Commercial Education; General Chair- 
man, Saul Wolpert, Chairman of Account- 
ing Department, Eastern District High 
School, Brooklyn, New York; Assistant 
General Chairman, Mrs. Ethelyn L. Lelash, 
Miller Secretarial Schools, New York, New 
York; Program Director and Yearbook 
Editor, Mrs. Frances D. North, Western 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland; Ad- 
ministration, Harold Baron, Fort Hamil- 
ton High School, Brooklyn, New York; 
Dinner, Solomon C. Steinfeld, Seward 
Park High School, New York, New York; 
and Publicity, Joseph Gruber, Co-Chair- 
man of Accounting Department, Central 
Commercial High School, New York, 
New York. 

Officers and Executive Board members 
who are supervising the arrangements are: 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, President, Direc- 
tor of Business Education, Newark, New 
Jersey; Mrs. Helen M. McConnell, Vice- 
President, Chairman of — Secretarial 
Studies, Christopher Columbus High 
School, Bronx, New York; Bernard A. 
Shilt, Secretary, Supervisor of Commer- 
cial Education, Buffalo, New York; Ru- 
fus Stickney, Treasurer, Head Instructor 
in Shorthand, Boston Clerical School, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts; Board Members 
Dr. Jay W. Miller, Principal of Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware; Sanford 
L. Fisher, President of the Fisher School, 
3oston, Massauchsetts; Dr. J. Frank 
Dame, Supervisor of Business Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. James R. Meehan, 
Hunter College, New York, New York; 
George E. Mumford, Head of Commercial 
Department, Kensington High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


& 
NABTTI Plans Meeting 


Announcement has been made by H. M. 
Doutt, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions, that the convention of this group 
will be held in connection with the annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers’ Colleges, which is scheduled for 
Chicago beginning Thursday, February 
22nd. 

The exact date for the meeting and some 
information about the program will appear 
in a later number of THE JouRNAL, 

e 


Junior College Association Meeting 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
will be held at the Statler Hotel, St. 
Louis, Missouri, February 21-23, 1945. 
General sessions will be held on Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday. Publicly con- 
trolled and privately controlled junior col- 
leges will meet separately Wednesday eve- 
ning. The annual dinner will be Thursday 
evening. All sessions will stress the ad- 
justments of junior college education to 
postwar conditions. 
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AVA Business Education Meetings 

As this issue goes to press many busi- 
ness teachers are gathered in Philadelphia 
for the Reconyersion Vocational Training 
Conference of the American Vocational 
Association. John G. Kirk, Director of 
Distributive Education in Philadelphia, is 
chairman of the program committee for 
the Business Education Section. The 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel is the headquar- 
ters for business education. 


Complete information about the pro- 
gram appeared in the November number 
of THE JouRNAL and a report of the meet- 
ings will appear in the January number of 
this magazine. 


Miss Berriman Heads New England Grow 


At the November 18th meeting of the 
New England High School Commerci 
Teachers Association Jane Berrima 
Brookline (Massachusetts) High Schoo 
was elected president for the comir 
year. Miss Berriman has been first vice. 
president of the New England Associa. 
tion for the past year. 

Other officers elected at this meetin 
are: First Vice-President, Arthur Rog 
Framingham, Massachusetts; second vice. 
president, Marjorie Obear, Hartford, Con. 
necticut; secretary, William O. Holden, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, and treasurer, 
W. Ray Burke, Arlington, Massachusetts 

A report of the meeting was given in 
the November issue of THE JOURNAL. 


OTHER MEETINGS DURING NBTA CONVENTION 


As has been the custom for many 
years, various groups allied or cooper- 
ating with the National Business Teach- 
ers Association have scheduled meet- 
ings, banquets and other activities at 
the time of the association’s conven- 
tion at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, De- 
cember 27-29, 1944. Among the meet- 
ings arranged thus far are: 


The American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges has announced Dale 
Carnegie, noted lecturer and author, as 
the speaker for the noon luncheon on 
Wednesday, December 27, at Hote! 
Sherman. (The luncheon is open & 
anyone who cares to hear the addres: 
by Mr. Carnegie and tickets for it may 
be obtained at the registration desk.! 
General business sessions of the Amer- 
ican Association of Commercial Cu 
leges will be held in the morning ax. 
afternoon on Wednesday. 

e 

Viola DuFrain, president of the Ch. 
cago Area Business Educators Associ- 
ation, will preside at a luncheon meet- 
ing of this group in the Wedgewood 
Room of Marshall Field Store at noon 
on Thursday, December 28. Dean 
William H. Spencer, regional director 
of the War Manpower Commission, 
Chicago, will address the association at 
this meeting. 

© 

Columbia University Teachers Col- 
lege is holding a luncheon on Thursday, 
December 28, at 12:30 at the Sherman 
Hotel. All former and present students 
of Teachers College are invited. 


e 

Delta Pi Epsilon National Council 
banquet for members and guests is 
scheduled for 6:30 P.M., December 28. 
Dean A. L. Prickett of Indiana University 
School of Business will be the speaker. 
Tickets may be obtained at the Reg- 
istration Booth. 

& 

A luncheon for Iowa Commercial 
Teachers will be held at noon on Thurs- 
day, December 28. 

« 

The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools will be held at the Sherman 
Hotel, Wednesday, December 27, at 
9:30 A.M. Following a luncheon meet- 
ing, there will be an afternoon program 


that will provide a series of talks anj 
discussions related to the topic, “Vet 
erans’ Welfare and Training.” 

° 


The annual convention of the Ne 
tional Council of Business Schools wil 
open with the Annual Dinner at 6:3) 
P.M., on Wednesday, December 27, a 
the Hotel Sherman. The first general 
session is scheduled for Thursday eve- 
ning, December 28. A_ Fellowshi 
Luncheon will be held on Friday, De 
cember 29 and will be followed by an 
afternoon session devoted to a discus 
sion of the special report on_ scholar- 
ships, and other subjects of interest t 
members. There will be meetings of 
the Board of Directors on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday mornings. 

e 

The Administrative Board of. the 
National Council for Business Educa- 
tion will hold a dinner meeting at 6:3) 
P.M., Thursday, December 28, at Hote 
Sherman. 

© 

The National Business Teachers As. 
sociation luncheon meeting for present 
and past general officers and executive 
board members will be held at 12:1 
P.M., Friday, December 29. 

© 


Erwin M. Keithley, president of the 
NEA Department of Business Educa 
tion has announced a breakfast meeting 
for officers and Executive Committee 
for 8:00 A.M., Friday, December 29. 

& 

Arrangements have been completed 
for the chapters of Pi Omega Pi to 
send delegates to a national convention 
in Chicago on Thursday, December 28 
Headquarters and meetings will be held 
in Room 118, Hotel Sherman. The ot 
ficial business meeting will start at 3:0 
o’clock Thursday afternoon. At this 
meeting the delegates will elect officers 
for the coming year. Dr. Lloyd V. 
Douglas, Iowa State Teachers College, 
has been president of Pi Omega Pi for 
the past year. 

e 

A breakfast meeting for former ant 
present students of the University o 
Pittsburgh is scheduled for 8:00 A.M, 
Thursday, December 28. Reservations 
may be made with Professor D. D. Les 
senberry or at the Reservation Booth. 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 
TIME: December 27, 28 and 29 


PLACE: Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 
THEME: New Responsibilities in Business Education 


Wednesday, December 27 
9 :00—12 :00 a.m. 
Arrangement of Exhibits 
6 :30—8 :45 p.m. 
Banquet 


Sponsored by National Council of Business 
Schools and National Associations of Private 
Business Schools. 


9 :00—12:00 p.m. 
Reception and Informal Dance 
11:00 p.m. 


Business Meeting, Board of Directors 


Thursday, December 28 
8:30 a.m. 
Registration. 

10 :00—12:00 a.m. 
General Assembly 


Presiding: J. Evan Armstrong, President. 

Invocation:: Rev. Edward J. S. Sonne, Rector, 
Bishop Cheney Memorial Church (Episcopal). 

Announcements : J. Murray Hill, Secretary. 

Address: ‘‘New Responsibilities in Business 
Education as Viewed by American Industry.” 

Address: “The National Problem in Business 
Education,” Elvin Eyster, Professor of Business 
Administration, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 

Address: “New Responsibilities in Business 
Education as Reflected in Our International 
Position,” Dr. Melchior Palyi, Chicago, III. 

12:15 p.m. 
Luncheon Sponsored by NCBS. 
2:00—5:00 p.m. 
College and University Department 

Chairman: Ray G. Walters, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-Chairman: Audra Tenney, 
Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

Secretary: Leslie J. Whale, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
heme: New Responsibilities of Colleges and 
Universities in Business Education, 

“New Responsibilities in Training Commercial 
Teachers on the Undergraduate Level,’’ Elvin 
S. Eyster, Professor of Business Administra- 
tion, Indiana University. 

“New Responsibilities in Training Commercial 
Teachers on the Graduate Level,” Ray G. 
Price, Assistant Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

= “a onsibilities in Training Secretaries,”’ 

ansler, Head, Secretarial Science De- 
eae Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, Pa. 

“Responsibilities of Colleges and Universities 
Toward Returned Service Men,” —- Fisk, 
Veterans Administration, Washington 

“Summary and Comments on Talks,” anol” A. 
Nolan, Supervisor of Business Education, State 
of Delaware. 

Discussion. 


University of 


Private School Department 


Chairman: Nettie M. Huff, Huff College, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

Vice-Chairman: W. S. Sanford, Sanford Brown 
College, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Secretary: Bruce F. Gates, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

“Post-War Education for Adults in the Private 
Business Schools of America,’? Miss Margaret 
A. Hickey, Chairman, Women’s Policy Com- 
mittee of the War Manpower Commission, and 
National President, National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 

a St. Louis, Missouri. 

The Banker Looks at Industry’s Credit State- 
ment and Weighs the Morale Factor,” Guy 

Reed, Vice-President, Harris Trust Com- 

pany, Chicago, and Chairman, Chicago Crime 

: Commission. 

‘A Better Understanding of the Requirements 
of Court Reporting,” Miss Vivian Krim- 
minger, President, S. W. Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Missouri, and Federal Con- 
tract Reporter for the United States District 
Attorney for the Western District of Missouri. 
“Lea: lership—Personality Training for Charac- 
ter Education,” Dean David M. Trout, Michi- 
gan College "of Education, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan. 


DECEMBER, 


Gates College, 


1944 


Secondary Schools Department 


Chairman: Ray Burton, High School, 
Wisconsin. 

Vice-Chairman: Robert S. Barnes, High School, 
Waukegan, Illinois. 

Secretary: Dorothy Minikel, Senior High School, 
Midland, Michigan. 

“Medernized Office Practice in the Chicago 
High Schools,” Bernard F. Baker, Board of 
_Education, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago. 

“Teacher Training in the Office Machines 
Field,’’ George M. Hittler, College of Com- 
merce, University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
“Implications of the George-Dondero Bill (H. 
R. 5079) for Business Education,” E, 
Simon, Director, State Board for Vocational 
Education, State of Lllinois. 

Panel Discussion on the subject, —— Edu- 
cation and the George-Dondero Bill 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


Friday, December 29, 1944 


9 :30—12:00 a.m. 
General Assembly 
Presiding: J. W. Miller, Goldey College, Vice- 
President. 
Announcements: Secretary J. Murray Hill, 
Bo wling, Green Business University. 
Address: ‘‘The Place and Contribution of Grad- 
uate and Undergraduate Schools of Business 
in Meeting the New Responsibilities of Busi- 
ness Education,’ Dean Herluf V. Olsen, 
Dartmouth College, President, American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of Business. 
Address: ‘New Responsibilities of Business 
Education to General Business in America,” 
James F. Lincoln, Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Business Meeting-——Election of Officers. 


1:30—5 :00 p.m. 
Distributive Education Round Table 


Wausau, 


Chairman: Roy Fairbrother, State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education, Madison, W Vis. 

Vice-Chairman: Lawrence Thomson, ye 
Supervisor of Distributive Education, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Secretary: J. Russell Anderson, Coordinator of 
Distributive Education, Des Moines, Iowa. 
“Postwar Challenge to the Distributive Educa- 
tion Program,” B. Frank Kyker, Chief, Busi- 
uess Education Service, U. S. Office of Edu- 

cation, Washington, D. C. 

“Ccoperative Program on the High School and 
Coliege Level,’’ Lawrence Thomson, Chief, 
Business Education Division, Lansing, Mich. 
“Postwar Training Needs in the Food ‘Merchan- 
dising Field,” Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, Secretary- 
Manager, National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, Chicago, Illinois. 

“Problems of Building an Occupational Exten- 
sion | Program Including Supervisory Train- 
ing.” John A. Beaumont, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Springfield, Illinois. 

Panel Discussion—*“ Building a Distributive Edu- 
cation Program for Returning Service Men 
and Displaced War-plant Workers.” Personnel 
to be selected from those attending the 
meeting. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table 


Chairman: Robert Finch, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Vice-Chairman: H. E. Knight, Senior High 
School, Royal Oak, aga 

Secretary Harvey ik Meyer, David MacKenzie 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

“Let’s Clarify Objectives First,” Lloyd V. 
Douglas, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

“Our Responsibility for Making the Graduate 
of Our Bookkeeping Courses More Nearly 
Vecationally Competent,” J. Virgin Herring, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

“New Responsibilities in Teaching Bookkeeping 
for Use on Machines,’ A. M. Grossman, 
Western High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

“Adaptation of Bookkeeping Instruction to Ma- 
chine Bookkeeping Processes,’ George M. 
Hittler, The State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 


Office Machines Round Table 


Chairman: Lyda E. McHenry, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan. 

Vice-Chairman: Bernice Hartmann, Oak Park 
and River Forest Township High "School, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 


‘Participants: 


Secretary: Upal DeLancey, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 
“Experrence in Business 
Mr. Joseph B. Fitzer, 
Continental Ilinois National Bank and 

Conipany of Chicago. 

“Simplified ‘Teaching—Easier Learning of Key- 
Driven Calculators,’ Miss E. M. Daniels, 
Operator and Installation Service Division, 
The Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 

“Hints on How to Get the Most Satisfactory 
Results from Mimeograph Duplicators,” a 
schocl representative of the A. B. Dick Com- 
pany. 


Machine Training,” 
Manager of Training, 
Trust 


Administrators Round Table 

Chairman: V. R. Alberstett, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, Toledo, Ohio, 

Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Esther Bray, Indiana Uni- 
versity, _ Bloomington, Indiana. 

Secretary: Mrs. Louise Grooms, President, 
Detroit ‘Eastheate of Commerce, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

“New Responsibilities in 
for the Administrator of the University,’ Dr. 

Cecil Puckett, University of Denver. 
“New Responsibilities in Business 
for the Administrator in the High School,’ 

7. S. Barnhart, Vice Principal, Emmerich 
Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Discussion. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 
Private School Instructors Round Table 


Chairman: H. M. Heaney, Heaney’s Commer- 
cial College, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Vice-Chairman: Trilla Gardner, Lincoln 
School of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Secretary: Mrs. S. P. Randall, Badger Green 
Bay Business College, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


Secretarial Round Table 
Albert C. Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, 

Vice-Chairman: Frances 
of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 

Secretary: Harold H. Green, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylv ania. 

“No More of Such Secretaries,” Dr. Paul O. 
Selby, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mo. 

“Business Evaluates the Post-War Secretary,” 
Miss Mary Kennedy, Personnel Officer, Har- 
ris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Iilinois. 

“An Analysis of Employability Factors,” Dr. 
Frank S. Endicott, Director of Placement, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

“A Demonstration of Effective Transcription 
Teaching Aids and Devices,’’ Miss Irol Whit- 
more, School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Question- discussion period. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


Social Business Round Table 


Chairman: C. D. Reincke, Dearborn High 
School, Dearborn, Michigan. ‘ ; 
Vice-Chairman: Gladys Bahr, Withrow High 

School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Secretary: Harold M. Seanbach, Howe Military 
School, Howe, Indiana. 

“How to Meet the New Responsibilities in the 
Social Business Education Program,” A 
Harmon Wilson, Editor of Balance Sheet, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Making Our Social Economic Business_ Pro- 
gram More Valuable and Interesting,” Lloyd 
L. Jones, Director of Research, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 

Round Table Discussion—“Problems in Teach- 
ing Social Economic Business and Aids in 
Solving These Problems.” 

Discussion Leader: Miss Gladys Bahr, Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. E. Barnhard, Vice Principal, 
Wabash High School, Wabash, Indiana; Wal- 
lace M. Evans, Commercial Department, Da- 
venport High School, Davenport, Iowa; Theo- 
dore Fruehling, Chairman, Department of 
Business Education, Hammond Public Schools, 
Hammond, Indiana; George Seymour, Head 
of Commercial Department, Oak Park and 
River Forest Township High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois; Edward Shields, George Rogers 
Clark High School, Whiting, Indiana; Ber- 
nard A. Shilt, Supervisor of Secondary Com- 
mercial Education, Board of Education, Buf- 
falo, New York; Fidelia A. Van Antwerp, 
Joliet Township High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Joliet, Illinois. 

Discussion. 

Election of officers. 


6:30 p.m. 
Annual Banquet 


Business Education 


Educ ation 


Fries, 
Illinois. 
Chapman, 


Chairman: 


University 


Presiding: J. Evan Armstrong, President. 

Address: ‘New Responsibilities of Business 
Education to Society and Government,” T. 
Russ Hill, President, Rex-Air Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Announcement of Meeting Place for 1945. 

Presentation of New Officers. 

Music and Dancing. 




































































Southern Association Meeting Baton Rouge, Louisiana, was reelected  Secretary:, Eleanor Ld East Central Junior 
0) Miiiensiick. eeahiont of the treasurer and appointed secretary. College, Decatur, Mississipp!. 
avi. ° c c 1 » : : . 
; “4 : ce fh head the vari ions are: : " : tives 
Southern Business Education Association Officers ei : a sie vaca ali The following State Representatives 
ublic Schools Division were elected for the next year: Alabama, 


for the past year, reports that the twen- ; . : 
tieth annual convention of this group, held “Tn ee, eee” Commercial High | lah Brownfield, Alabama College, Mon- 


in Atlanta at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel  Vice-chairman: Eleanor Brown, Isaac Litton tevallo; Arkansas, Mrs. Pearl Green, Uni- Jj Announce 
on November 23, 24 and 25, was a highly S High School, Nashville,  ersunagg h School, versity of Arkansas, layetteville; Florida, fe appoint 
successful one from the opening dinner “Bartow, Benita Hilty, Bartow High School, Jd, Mae Pieratt, St. Petersburg Junior J the facu 
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Saturday morning. Chairman: H. M. Norton, Louisiana State Uni- on. Commercial 4 ish School, At- Bisigned hh 
SITy, se, S a. ’ ’ . . son, t . 

The program, based on the general ,.¥¢rsity, Baton Rouge, “outsiana _ tanta; Kentucky, C. C, Dawson, Berea Jjorthand 
eon “A fter-the-War ciate ta Mat. Vice-chairman: Mrs. Z. B. Vance, Mercer Uni- College, Berea; Louisiana, George A. Nashua 
d a 2 g1 s versity, Atlanta, Georgia. Meadows, Meadows-Draughon College MJew Hamp 


s ation.” was : si Secretary-Treasurer: Grace Bruce, Huntington = pas 5 age . . oe 
ness Education,” was carried out as out College, Montgomery, Alabama. — Shreveport; Mississippi, W. W. Littlejohn, fpsition. 


lined in the November issue of THE Private Schools Division State Cotlege, State College; North Caro- JJlymouth 
JOURNAL. Chairman: A. M. Luther, Knoxville Business lina, Vance Littlejohn, The Wovvan’s Col- A.B. de 
Newly elected officers are: President, _ College, Knoxville, Tennessee. ; lege, Greensboro; South Carolina, Jose- PRiego Coll 
George M. Joyce, The Woman's College, orn: W. R. Pittman, Massey Busi-  phine Pitcock, Winthrop Training School, hd an M.. 
“4 2 ae . ve ess College, Birmingham, Alabama. : : A sal 
Greensboro, North Carolina; first vice- Secretary: Mrs. R. A. Evans, Evans School of | Rock Hill; Tennessee, W. O. Folwell, Je Univer: 
president, L. C. Harwell, R. E. Lee High Commerce, Gastonia, North Carolina. Fried-Hardcman College, Henderson; \Vir- Jashingtor 
School, Jacksonville, Florida; second vice- Junior College Division ginia, London Sanders, State Teachers 
president, Herbert Squires, Greenleaf Chairman: W. O. Folwell, Fried-Hardeman Col- College, Harrisonburg; West Virginia, [Arthur A 
School of Business, Atlanta, Georgia; H. fF oer « Mh onagye , < enh Velie Mary Virginia Moore, West Virginia ee-princip 
M. Norton, Louisiana State University, College, Dahlonega, Georgia. Wesleyan College, Buckhannon. igh Sche 
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STUART TYPING, Second Edition —". 
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More and more teachers have discovered that success in training speedy, rector of 
ducation, 


efficient typists is assured by the streamlined, psychologically sound g organi 
‘high-frequency word pattern method” devised by ESTA ROSS STUART ening 


ollege, M 
e Depart 

With STUART TYPING the student learns All material in STUART TYPING, includ- ation at | 
the keyboard in sequences that he will always _ing letters, tabulation, rough draft, and manu- _ 
script writing, is counted by strokes. Untimed Cleo Cre 
continuity writing alternates with timed tests. ience De 
All the counted copy needed to train a voca- sity for 
tional typist is furnished in the text, an im- e's 
High Frequency. Specialized skills of the vo- _ portant consideration in view of the shortage bd, Mine 


cational typist are similarly streamlined. of free test copy. 
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RECENT CHANGES 












































e appointment of Mrs. Rena D. Akin 
the faculty of State Teachers Col- 
ge, Plymouth, New Hampshire. She 
signed her position as head of the 
horthand and typewriting department 
Nashtia Business College, Nashua, 
ew Hampshire, to accept her present 
sition. Mrs. Akin is a graduate of 
lymouth Teachers College and holds 
A.B. degree in Education from San 
iego College, San Diego, California, 
dan M.A. degree in education from 
e University of Washington, Seattle, 
Jashington. 


Arthur Aylward has been appointed 
ce-principal of the Steuben Junior 
igh School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
t. Aylward has been a teacher of busi- 
sss subjects at the Juneau High School 
Milwaukee. 


Harold M. Benson whose work as 
rad of the Code Typing Department, 
TS (Radio) at Miami University, Ox- 
bd, Ohio, is tapering off with the 
wered enrollment is now teaching as 
sistant Professor of Accounting in 
te School of Business at Miami Uni- 
sity. Beth Heinemeyer, Marjorie 
ellenbruch and Ray Tilton have been 
- to the Radio School instructional 


Sophie V. Cheskie, a former mem- 
er of the teaching staff at the U. S. 
aval Training School at the Univer- 
ty of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, is now 
instructor in the commercail depart- 
ent of East Aurora High School, 
urora, Illinois. 


Edward I. Crawford, for the past two 
rars director of business education 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, 
ks joined the faculty of Rollins Col- 
ge at Winter Park, Florida. He is 
rector of the Department of Business 
ducation, a new department now be- 
g organized at Rollins College. He 
ill also be in charge of business teach- 
training. Before going to Simpson 
ollege, Mr. Crawford was director of 
¢ Department of Business Adminis- 
ation at Kansas Wesleyan University, 
alina, Kansas. 


Cleo Crow, head of the Secretarial 
lence Department at Kent State Uni- 
sity for eight years, has resigned 
ls position to become office manager 
Crow’s Hybrid Corn Company, Mil- 
rd, Illinois. 


The new principal of the Washington 
hool for Secretaries, Newark, New 
sey, is Ida Jeanne Dagger, who 
fs held the position of Director of Ad- 
lssions at Denison University, Gran- 
lle Ohio, for the past year. Miss 
agger is a graduate of the Washing- 
in School for Secretaries in Washing- 
mn and of Denison University. She 
aa member of the administrative staff 
i the Washington School for Secre- 
nes for three years. 
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Announcement was recently made of. 





L. H. Diekroeger has returned to the 
St. Louis Public Schools, after a leave 
of absence from February, 1944, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, while serving as acting 
administrations counsellor of Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa. He has 
been reassigned to the Hadley Tech- 
nical High School, where he taught for 
fourteen years before going to Des 
Moines. For a number of years he 
served in the capacity of program chair- 
man of the general business and steno- 
graphic departments. Mr. Diekroeger 
is president of the St. Louis chapter of 
the National Office Management As- 
sociation and is a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 


Mary Ferro, a teacher in Balboa, 
Canal Zone, for the past year, has been 
appointed to the faculty of Montana 
State University, Missoula. Miss Ferro 
was on the teaching staff of the State 
Teachers College in St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota, before going to the Canal Zone. 


W. B. Logan, former coordinator of 
distributive education at Lee H. Ed- 
wards High School, Asheville, North 
Carolina, has succeeded A. S. Proctor, 
and is now acting state supervisor of 
distributive education for the State of 
North Carolina. Mr. Proctor is as- 
sociated with Sears Roebuck & Com- 
pany and is located in Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 


Loan W. Mallory, a commercial 
teacher in Detroit high schools for a 
number of years, has heen appointed 
head of the commercial department of 
the Pershing High School, Detroit. Mr. 
Mallory holds an A.M. degree from 
Wayne University. 


Mrs. Thomas J. Maybury has accept- 
ed a teaching position in the Depart- 
ment of Economics at the University of 
Vermont, Burlington. Before going to 
the University of Vermont she was 
head of the School of Secretarial Science 
at Nasson College, Springvale, Maine, 
and taught at Hale High School, Stow, 
Massachusetts. Her B.S. degree is from 
Simmons College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and her M. Ed. degree is from 
Boston University. 


Paul F. Muse is teaching shorthand 
and typing in the new secretarial de- 
partment at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, where he is studying toward 
his doctorate. He holds an A.M. de- 
gree from Ohio State. Before going 
to Columbus he was assistant professor 
of business education at Bowling Green 
State University. He is a former head 
of the business education department at 
Mount Vernon High School, Mount 
Vernon, Ohio. 


J. Howard Nelson has joined the 
staff of the Department of Hotel Ad- 
ministration at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, as a teacher of type- 
writing and office machines. He is also 
taking graduate work in the School of 


Be- 
fore going to Cornell University Mr. 
Nelson was an instructor in the Naval 
Training School at Miami University, 


Education toward his doctorate. 


Oxford, Ohio. He has been head of 
the commercial department at the Read- 
ing (Ohio) High School and a teacher 
at East Night High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


_ Harold Perry has returned to his po- 

sition as director of business teacher 
training at State Teachers College, New 
Britain, Connecticut. He has been on 
leave of absence for the past two years 
serving with the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 


John L. Rowe has been appointed an 
assistant to Professor Hamden L. Fork- 
ner in the Department of Business Edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, where he is studying for 
the Doctor’s degree. In addition to his 
duties at the University, he will con- 
tinue to direct the business teacher edu- 
cation department at Adelphi College, 
Garden City, New York. 


Until recently head of the Off. 
Practice Division of the Business Edu- 
cation Department of State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Ralph 
S. Rowland has taken a leave of ab- 
sence and is now serving as assistant 
chief of the Training Section in the Di- 
vision of Departmental Personnel of 
the State Department. in Washington. 
Katherine Hunter Wilkey of the fac- 
ulty of Indiana State Teachers College 
has been appointed a training tech- 
nician in this recently organized sec- 
tion, now engaged in preparing a group 
of selected State Department stenog- 
raphers and secretaries to report the 
proceedings of the peace conferences. 


The promotion of Lewis R. Toll from 
chief of the Services Training Unit in 
the Training Section of the War Pro- 
duction Board to chief of the Training 
Section was reecntly announced. He 
fills the position formerly held by E. B. 
Van Horn, who is now chief of the 
Appeals Branch in the Textiles Bureau 
of W.P.B. Mr. Toll was in charge of 
business distributive education at the 
State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Washington, before accepting his posi- 
tion in the Training Section of the War 
Production Board. 


Elmer R. Young, former principal 
of Medicine Lodge High School, Small, 
Idaho, is now on the commercial teach- 
ing staff of the Campbell County High 
School, Gillette, Wyoming. Mr. Young’s 
twenty-six years experience includes 
teaching in rural and town schools, de- 
partmental work, high school principal 
and superintendent. His B.A. degree 
is from Parsons College. 
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EVIDENCE 


—of the trend toward THOMAS 
NATURAL SHORTHAND is seen in 
the growing list of schools that have 
adopted this modern system. Here are 
some of the leaders: 


Business Schools 


Draughon’s Business College, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, Texas 


American Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
lowa 


Spencer Business School, Schenectady, N.Y. 
Gregg Shorthand School, Phoenix, Arizona 


Bell Hes Commercial College, West Palm 
Beach, Florida 


Northwestern School of Commerce, Lima, 0. 


The Fisher School, Boston & Somerville, 
Massachusetts 


Rutherford Business School, Dallas, Texas 

Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoln, Neb. 
Kansas City College of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

Barnes School of Commerce, Denver, Colo. 
Kinman’s Business Institute, Spokane, Wash. 
Behnke-Walker Business College, Portland, 
Oregon 

Mac Kay Business College, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Caston Business College, Portland, Maine 


High Schools 


Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Berkeley High School, Berkeley, California 


Hollywood Evening High School, Hollywood 
California 

Jefferson Evening High School, Los Angeles, 
California 

General Evening High School, 
Connecticut 


Bridgeport, 


School, New 


Commercial Evening High 
Haven, Connecticut 
Vocational Schools, Savannah, Augusta, 


Albany, Georgia 
Morrisville-Eaton Central School, Morrisville, 
New York 


McKeesport High School, McKeesport, Pa. 
Granite Falls High School, Granite Falls, 
Washington 

High School, Mineral Point, Wisconsin 
Jefferson School District, Jefferson, Pa, 


—and many others 


PRENTICE.- 
7O Fifth Avenne 
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See for Yourself Why 


THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Helps You Cut the 
Shorthand Learning Load in HALF 


Today’s most enthusiasti 
c¢ THOMAS boosters tell us th 
nes were frankly skeptical. They simply wondered how a sid 
a system — accomplish so much as ardent THOMAS 
ers were claiming for this moder ici 
changed to enthusiasm when ann = on 

the skeptics is si 

test: They examined the system itself. ‘ nla 


; Now it is easy for you to examine the THOMAS system. We 
pat a special teacher-training course that provide 
, fascinating way for you to see fo 

new kind of shorthand is so far gion? 
ahead of any other shorthand 

system available. And there is no ch settee tol 
eng sali charge or obligation to you 
1 als. You work out a few i 
exercises and tests to submit to us for nails, a 


Ps get started, simply send us your name, address, and schod 
nection, together with a note to this effect: “I want your 


teacher-training course in THOM 
A 
HAND.” Write us today. iia 









HALL, INC. 
New York, N.Y. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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For 
Our Country 





BUSINESS EDUCATORS NOW SERVING WITH 
THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 





Ed. Note-—Readers everywhere are invited to send to THE JouRNAL, for tnclu- 
sion in these columns, the name of any business teacher who has entered the 


armed services of the United States. 


In view of the fact that it ts difficult to 


obtain correct and up-to-date information on ranks and present addresses of those 
in the service, we will list only names and former school addresses under the 


various branches of the service as headings. 


This list is a supplement to the 


lists previously published in THR JOURNAL. 
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B U.S. Army & 


Henry J. Baker, High School, Hop- 
kinton, Massachusetts. 
Donald Baumgartner, High School, 
Park Rapids, Minnesota. 

Joseph Bronstein, Central High 
School, Manchester, New Hampshire. 
Kenneth Brown, Girard College, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

E, F. Brush, West Technical High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ray Clarke, Ida M. Fisher High 
School, Miami Beach, Florida. 

Pat Cordisco, Parma-Schaaf High 
School, Parma, Ohio. 

R. M. Coulter, Derry Township High 
School, Derry, Pennsylvania. 

Charles DeHaven, High School, Ban- 
gor, Pennsylvania 

James A. Dixon, High School, Bel- 
aire, Ohio. 

T. A. Diyenno, High School, Can- 
nonsburg, Pennsylvania. 

John Elk, Vernon Centralized School, 
Kinsman, Ohio. 

R. F. Espy, Avonworth High School, 
Ben Avon, Pennsylvania. 

Lemnel Fisher, Central High School, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

Milan Gjurich, East Conemaugh High 
School, Conemaugh, Pennsylvania. 
Raymond R. Hart, High School, Ux- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Harley J. Holt, Vocational School, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Jacob Huttenga, High School, Mar- 
tllus, Michigan. 

Thomas Jenkins, Kingston Township 
High School, Trucksville, Pennsylvania. 
Robert Jordan, West View High 
School, West View, Pennsylvania. 
Alec Lobas, High School, Glencoe, 
Minnesota. 

M. J. Maney, Junior High School, 
Conneaut, Ohio. 

Samuel E. McDonald, Brentwood 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
_J. C. McWhorter, Junior-Senior High 
School, Ambridge, Pennsylvania. 

_& L. Midgley, Brentwood High 
school, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Edward Morefield, Vocational School, 
larinette, Wisconsin. 

Thomas Reagan, High School, Wind- 
t, Pennsylvania. 

Ralph Sharp, Central High School, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

Willard Smith, Draughon’s Business 
College, Ft. Smith, Arkansas. 
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Roger R. Sparks, College, 
Shelbyville, Illinois. 

Harold Stover, High School, Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania. 

C. A. Thompson, High School, Cros- 
by, Minnesota. 

Mathew Wansack, Memorial High 
School, Campbell, Ohio. 

V. R. Wheatley, High School, Clay 
City, Illinois. 

Max Winson, Overbrook High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


K U.S. Army Air Force & 


Lyle Arns, Consolidated High School, 
Mound, Minnesota. 

Patrick A. Champlain, High School, 
Fort Ann, New York. 

J. Alfred Cooper, Ried Business Col- 
lege, Atlanta, Georgia. 


RB U.S. Navy §& 


Milton Boock, High School, 
City, Minnesota. 

Robert E. Boyles, High 
Washington, Pennsylvania. 

Clayton Campbell, High 
Bourne, Massachusetts. 

Sam Cipriano, Palmyra High School, 
Diamond, Ohio. 

Willard Davies, Westinghouse Me- 
morial High School, Wilmerding, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Clisby T. Edlifsen, Boise Junior Col- 
lege, Boise, Idaho. 

H. . Frick, Winthrop’ Training 
School, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

. C. Gaige, Senior High School, 
Wellesley, . Massachusetts. 
Arthur Hoops, East 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
William Karschner, Senior 
School, Clearfield, Pennsylvania. 
R. L. Kiltz, High School, Mandan, 

North Dakota. 

Howard Kuhns, Junior High School, 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania. 

Dennis Lund, High School, Hesperia, 
Michigan. 

William McDonald, High 
Hubbard, Ohio. 

Barnard McMahon, High 
Wilmington, Massachusetts. 

Sterlie Miles, East Technical High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Andrew Moran, James Ford Rhodes 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

T. Nordstrom, High School, Lake 
City, Minnesota. 


Sparks 


Lake 
School, 


School, 


High School, 


High 


School, 


School, 


William Olsen, Newport Township 
High School, Wanamie, Pennsylvania. 

O. Olson, Vocational School, Antigo, 
Wisconsin. 

Stewart Paulin, High School, Santa 
Barbara, California. 

L. A. Redmond, Senior High School, 
Marshfield, Massachusetts. 

Gratton Rooney, High School, Lud- 
low, Massachusetts. 

W. E. Shipman, High School, Wil- 
liamsfield, Ohio. 

Harry Swope, High 
dale, Pennsylvania. 

W. J. Taylor, High School, Barnes- 
boro, Pennsylvania. 

B. G. Wareham, High School, Ches- 
terland, Ohio. 

Mark Williams, High Cov- 
ington, Indiana. 


EB U, S. Naval Air Force & 


George E. Allison, Adams Township 
High School, Sidman, Pennsylvania. 


School, Scott- 


School, 


KB OU. S. Coast Guard 
R. K. Gardner, High School, Nava- 
sota, Texas. 
FS U.S. Marine Corps & 


Walter Tafe, Central High 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 


School, 


FS U.S. Marine Corps (W.R.) F& 


Mrs. Marguerite Reed, Copley Secre- 
tarial Institute, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mary Lou Sheehan, Franklin Boro 
High School, Conemaugh, Pennsylvania. 

Martha Sparks, Lincoln High School, 
Vincennes, Indiana. 

Mary Stepanchak, Brookfield Town- 
ship High School, Brookfield, Ohio. 

Ursula Whitmore, High School, Lud- 
low, Massachusetts. 


FE SPARS & 


Dorothy Beckwith, High 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Lurene Spear, High School, 
tramck, Michigan. 


Fm WAC & 


Lois Carpenter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Dickinson, North Dakota. 

Joan Cummins, High School, Barnes- 
ville, Ohio. 

Norma Kissell, Pace Institute, New 
York, New York. 

Maybelle Kohl, East High 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Loyola F Sullivan, Senior 
School, DuBois, Pennsylvania. 


School, 


Ham- 


School, 


High 


F WAVES & 


Helen M. Brown, High School, Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts. 

M. Louise Campbell, High 
Oceanside, New York. 

Dorothy Colburn, High School, Nat- 
ick, Massachusetts. 

Marian Cooper, High Fre- 
mont, Ohio. 

Josephine Doherty, Chicago Com- 
mercial College, Chicago, Illinois. 

Jane Gerber, High School, Windber, 
Pennsylvania. 

Janet Morris, High School, Prince- 


ton, Indiana. 
High School, Wilton 


Myra Tuey, 
Junction, Iowa. 

Robbis Vaughan, High School, Mc- 
Alester, Oklahoma. 


School, 


School, 
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THE 
PRACTICAL MANUAL 
FOR 
OFFICE WORKERS 


By FRANCES AVERY FAUNCE 


Formerly Assistant Editor of Atlantic 
Readers and Assistant to the Business 
Manager of Wellesley College 


This important forthcoming manual gives exact 
information and precise instruction covering a 
wide variety of duties for office employees of 
all kinds. Deals with general conduct in the 
office, treatment of confidential matters, making 
notes and memoranda, suggestions for better 
dictation, handling mail, hints on typing, taking 
messages, relations with callers, making ap- 
pointments, telephoning and telegraphing, in- 
dexing and filing, recording minutes of meet- 
ings, avoiding waste, carrying special respon- 
sibility, etc. 
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SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


Send me on approval for examination with a view to 
possible adoption a copy of Faunce’s The Practical 
Manual for Office Workers, billed at your introductory 
discount of 15% postpaid. I understand that I may 
have the privilege of returning the book after the 
customary examination period. 


a ee ee 
(Please print last name) 


Mem. Teaching Staff of ——_— 


Address 


(Books sent on approval in the United States only) 


BE1244 
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Today, Record-Keeping is 
More Important in 
Business Than Ever Before 


With the number of forms, reports, accounts and 
records that business houses must keep enormously in- 
creased, a comprehensive knowledge of record-keeping 
is essential in business today. This is why your business 
education classes need 


BUSINESS RECORD-KEEPING 
Elwell-Zelliot-Good 


This book is a complete, thorough one-year course 
—and a solid foundation for advanced work in its field. 
It assumes no previous knowledge—fully explains and 
develops each topic. Familiarizes your students with 
forms and records used in many lines of business. 
Thoroughly up-to-date, it includes classification of ac- 
counts, the complete bookkeeping cycle, current tax 
information, etc. Sets, projects, exercises and work- 


book. 
Write for Full Information 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 














You are Invited= 


You may already be familiar with Steno- 
typy—or you may not. In either case, you'll 
be a welcome visitor at our exhibit booth 
during this month’s N.B.T.A. Convention at 
Chicago. 


The steadily increasing growth of this mod- 
ern method of recording speech means not 
only an enlarged demand for competent 
Stenotypists, but opens up opportunities for 
Stenotype instruction and competent Steno- 
type instructors as well. It will be well worth 
your while, therefore, to get the latest facts 
in connection with such opportunities, We 
look forward to meeting school friends, old 
and new—and we hope to have the pleasure 
of personally greeting you. 


The Stenotype Company 


417 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


STENOTYP Y—the original and proved 
machine and system 
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ECONOMICS FOR CONSUMERS, Second 


New 


Edition, by Leland J. Gordon, 
666 


York: American Book Company, 
pp. $3.75. 


The war economy of our country has 
brought into sharp focus the many prob- 
lems which face the consumer at a time 
when consumer goods are at a premium. 

In this second edition of Economics for 
Consumers the effects of the war have 
been incorporated into the presentation 
and the book has been fully brought up-to- 
date. Like the first edition, this textbook 
has consumer welfare as its central theme 
as it points the way to wiser consuming 
practices. The first two parts show the 
extent of consumer control in the economic 
system and the reasons for its failure to 
insure the general welfare of the consumer. 

The third part emphasizes the needs of 
the consumer for education in better liv- 
ing, for budgeting, intelligent buying, co- 
operative buying, and protection in the 
purchase of insurance, shelter, and in- 
vestments. It indicates producer aids to 
the consumer and governmental steps 
through legislation to aid the consumer. 

The final chapter contrasts war and 
peacetime economics, and emphasizes the 
function and the responsibilities of the 
consumer in promoting a_ healthier 
economy, 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE ARITHMETIC 
KNOWLEDGE OF HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS—With emphasis on commer- 
cial arithmetic, by Jacob S, Orleans and 
Emanuel Saxe. New York: The Schooi 
of Education, The College of the City 
of New York. The City College Re- 
search Studies in Education, No. 2. 144 
pp. $1.00. 


This study is the natural follow-up of 
the City College Research Studies in Edu- 
cation, No. 1, dealing with a similar in- 
vestigation of the commercial arithmetic 
knowledge of college students. 

This present study was undertaken to 

“describe and evaluate the arithmetic 
achievement of high school groups.” It 
indicates the types of difficulties, the errors, 
the frequency of the efforts, and probable 
causes of them. In other words, it is an 
answer to such questions as: What is the 
level of achievement in arithmetic of pupils 
about to begin a one-semester course in 
commercial arithmetic? What effect does 
a semester’s work in commercial arith- 
metic have on the knowledge of pupils in 
this field? What is the nature of the 
arithmetic knowledge of different groups 
of high school students? What weaknesses 
are present? 
_ The results are based on a test which 
is described in detail. It was administered 
to pupils at the beginning and end of their 
one-semester course in commercial arith- 
metic, 

The best results, though short of what 
car be called real accomplishment, are in 
arithmetical computation. What learning 
has taken place indicates that it has been 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 





primarily learning by rote. Problem solv- 
ing has not been accomplished. 

The authors conclude that the academic 
type of teaching in arithmetic does not 
attain the desired objectives and that reor- 
ganization of the content of arithmetic 
courses should be a major consideration in 
any attempt to attain more satisfactory 
goals in the teaching of the subject. 


WARTIME SUGGESTIONS FOR BUSI- 
NESS TEACHERS. Sponsored by Delta 
Chapter (University of Cincinnati) of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. Monograph 59, of the 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 57 pp. 


A timely digest of articles selected from 
yearbooks and magazines. They deal with 
selected topics of current interest, such 
as refresher adult courses, speed-up prac- 
tices in wartime classes, new subject mat- 
ter for emphasis. They cover training for 
civil service, distributive education in war- 
time, consumer education, in-service train- 
ing programs, etc. 

This list will help the busy wartime 
teacher to spot a group of articles that 
should have definite application: in class- 
room practices. 


SYLLABUS IN BUSINESS SUBJECTS— 
Bookkeeping 1 and 2; Business Law. 
Albany, New York: The University of 
the State of New York. 61 pp. Bulletins 
containing these syllabi may be obtained 
from the Publicaticns Bureau of the 
University of the State of New York, 
— New York, at a cost of 10c 
each. 


The State’s syllabi in business subjects, 
consisting of ten parts, have been revised 
periodically to reflect changes in content 
of business subjects recommended for the 
State’s high schools. The bookkeeping 
and business law syllabi appear in a single 
booklet. The business law syllabus has 
been revised. 

The bookkeeping syllabus provides for a 
two-year program of teaching. The new 
business law syllabus has been extended 
from a one-semester course to a one-year 
course which emphasizes business law for 
the consumer and which provides for a 
greatly enriched teaching program. 
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ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS, by Charles 


Chandler Parkhurst, assisted by Alice 
Amelia Blais; New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 440 pp. $2.25. 

English for Business provides training 
in the language of business. 

The essential principles are here pre- 
sented to give command of English in the 
spoken word, in business letters, and in 
business reports. Business letter types and 
business reports are introduced in discus- 
sion and illustration. The emphasis is on 
simple, effective English which incorpo- 
rates into usage practical psychology as it 
applies to business expression. 

Illustrations are drawn from modern 
business usage. Exercises for practice in 
the classroom or in homework assignments 
are included. Vocabulary building exer- 
cises are an essential for practice in every 
section of the book. 

The appendix presents a glossary of 


erammatical terms, a list of irregular 
verbs, and a selected bibliography. In this 


bibliography are included suggested read- 
ings on general business correspondence, 
sales psychology and sales writing, the 
letter of application and the position, re- 
port writing, and secretarial practice and 
procedure, and a list of business periodi- 
cals and also books on diction, vocabulary 
building, and grammar. 

This publication has a wealth of ma- 
terial for both classroom and office use. 


MIRACLES AHEAD, by Norman V. Car- 
lisle and Frank B, Latham, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 288 pp. 
$2.19. 

A stimulating projection of the place 
of science in the world of tomorrow— 
our postwar world. 

The home of the future, transporta- 
tion in a new age, the developing science 
of food and medicine, and many other 
developments which have been hastened 
by the progress of science in the war, 
are here presented in passing array for 
us to dream of and plan for in the better 
world to come. 

Teachers of consumer education in 
particular will find in this publication 


the materials which will enliven the 
teaching of wartime classes. 

. 
FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARNING 


MATERIALS. Field Study No. 9, Vol- 

ume XXXIII, No. 8. August, 1944. 

Bulletin of the George Peabody Col- 

lege for Teachers, Division of Surveys 

and Field Studies, Nashville 4, Tennes- 
see. 125 pp. 25c. 

A service bulletin with an alphabetical 
classification of currently available mate- 
rials, with subject matter that has edu- 
cational value and is free from exagger- 
ated statements. Most of the materials 
for which there is a charge are available 
for thirty-five cents or less. 

Contains listings of interest to teachers 
of general business education, geography 
consumer education, distributive education 
and guidance. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


(ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PACE 14) 





EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON CONSUMER EDUCATION 


by Dorothy M. Murphy 
Gloucester High School 
Gloucester, Massachusetts 


An immediate educational effect of 
World War II was the demand for a 
course stressing war-time living and the 
importance of a stabilized economy. 

United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, John W. Studebaker, expressed the 
need well when he stated: “If America is 
to be strong enough to solve her domestic 
problems by peaceful, democratic means, 
the schools must heip. The best process 
of education is that which seeks to de- 
velop in the youth of the land those essen- 
tial knowledges and skills and that devo- 
tion to our American way of life which 
makes for national strength and unity.” 

Progressive educators realize that every 
person is a consumer of goods and services 
and that economic problems are the con- 
cern of all. Consequently, they stress the 
need of a course which would enable the 
individual to develop consumer alertness 
and to help improve the general operation 
of the economic society. 

As in the pre-war era, educators are not 
agreed as to where consumer education 
should be placed. Many, including the 
writer, feel that consumer alertness can 
be developed best by (1) having teachers 
emphasize the consumer angles of their 
courses, or by developing a core curricu- 
lum in which consumer education is 
stressed, and (2) offering a required ter- 
minal course in consumer economics in the 
senior year of the secondary school. Such 
a program should develop an alert, well- 
informed citizenry, well qualified “to sus- 
tain or reject the legislative policies 
adopted by their elected representatives,” 
policies pertaining to economic problems 
that affect the standard of living. 

Many advocates of consumer education 
agree that the life needs of the majority 
should be emphasized. Consequently, there 
is considerable agreement regarding the 
following areas: (1) Elementary economic 
concepts including wealth and income, 
standards of living, money and its signifi- 
cance to the consumer, price control, ra- 
tioning, black markets, supply and demand, 
real wages, inflation; (2) consumer-pro- 
ducer relationships; (3) budgeting; (4) 
the marketing system encountered by the 
consumer; (5) buying principles and tech- 
niques; (6) saving, borrowing, and invest- 
ing programs; (7) governmental and 
other agencies aiding the consumer; (8) 
public finance; (9) buymanship problems, 
particularly problems connected with the 
purchase of food, clothing, shelter, major 
assets, operating equipment, recreational 
facilities, educational services, and health 
services. (The National Association of 
Secondary School Principals has stressed 
the including of governmental agencies and 
several of the above-mentioned areas in 
their proposed war-time course in Con- 
sumer Education.) 

War-time experiences have resulted in 
better selection of units under buymanship 
problems. Among the units being covered 
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are the following: Clothing—clothing 
budget; buying standards; style factors; 
repairing and remodeling; temporary 
topics as rationing, price control, salvag- 
ing, luxury taxes. Housing—advantages 
ind disadvantages of ownership vs. renting 
ind leasing; financing problems; values of 
construction-inspired savings programs; 
current topics including rent ceilings, war- 
time housing problems, the construction 
industry in peace and war periods. Food 
—relationship between careful buying of 
food and health; value of a nation of 
healthy citizens as a source of manpower ; 
characteristics of a well-balanced diet; 
buying pointers on perishable and canned 
foods; timely topics such as rationing, 
price ceilings, substitutes. 

Consumer education affords opportuni- 
ties for many types of guidance, particu- 
larly in secondary schools where no guid- 
ance courses are offered. Most courses 
stress adopting and maintaining a higher 
standard of living by stressing the adop- 
tion of wise savings and investing pro- 
grams, careful buymanship, increased 
earning power, and conservation. Other 
types of guidance which well might be in- 
cluded in a course in consumer economics 
on the secondary level are: (1) Guidance 
in selecting courses, (2) guidance in se- 
lecting a career, and (3) guidance in se- 
lecting an educational institution. 

(Since guidance courses are not offered 
in the writer’s school, she stresses each 
of the above types in her consumer edu- 
cation classes. "The current employment 
situation, and the post-war prospects, have 
influenced her to assign projects on voca- 
tions and educational institutions so that 
the students will be aware of the factors 
that should be considered.) 


Considerable supplementary materi 
particularly on war-time consumer topig 
is available for use in consumer educatig 
classes. Considerably more is neede(| 
Educators are aware of the advantages, 
enriched courses and are making me 
use of these materials. The problem 
how to best utilize the wealth of materi; 
available is one worthy of conside 
research. 

The recognition given consumer edue; 
tion in the war period should result in th 
advocating of consumer education for al], 
well-planned program including a term; 
nal course, placed in the upper years of 
the secondary school when students 
more mature, will provide a type of educa 
tion which should develop “an intelligen 
understanding of the basic economic prin 
ciples underlying American life and pro 
ficiency in the handling of personal busi 
ness affairs,” an understanding advocated 
in the article “Postwar Planning which 
appeared in the October, 1944 issue of 
American Business Education Digest. 
resulting alert consumer public should de 
velop an economy in which will prevail th 
following post-war aims enumerated } 
representatives of consumer organizations 
affiliated with the National Consumer-Re 
tail Council: Higher living standards, ful 
production of worth-while goods, freedo 
of choices for consumers, advertising 
which serves the consumer as a_ useft 
buving tool, reduction of the cost of di 
tribution. 
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Summer Session 
July 2 to August 10, 1945 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand 
Typewriting — Bookkeeping — Busine 
Law — and Office Practice. Also skill d 
velopment in shorthand and _ typewritis 
Outstanding faculty. During the last 
summers, teachers attended from 
state in the Union and Canada. 
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ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 20 


1. All style books examined except one avoid this problem by showing examples i 
which the entire sentence is a statement and the quotation is a question or vice ve 
One excellent authority, however, indicates that the kind of sentence has preced 
over the quoted material and that the question mark is written outside. 


2. The Postal Guide gives the instruction that these notations be typed at the 


edge just below the stamp. 


3. No. Eleven authorities were examined, all of which state that the plural of fi 


is formed by adding an apostrophe and s. 


Two sources, however, would omit 


apostrophe in referring to interest-bearing bonds. 


4. Six authors illustrate ‘Four hundred twenty-eight dollars”; four, “Four Hun¢ 
Twenty-eight Dollars’; two, ‘Four Hundred Twenty-Eight Dollars’; one “Four H 
dred Twenty Eight Dollars’; and one, ‘‘Four hundred, twenty-eight dollars.” 
authors illustrate inconsistencies in form, using at least two styles. 


5. In order to avoid typing a two-letter syllable alone at the beginning of the line, 
single-letter vowel should not be written on the preceding line. Two authorities 


this exception to the usual rule. 
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